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Woodrow Wilson’s Message to the American People 


Sea Girt, N. Jes Oct. 19, 1912,. 
To the Voters of America: 
I am glad to have an opportunity to state very 
simply and directly why I am seeking to be elect~ 


ed President of the United States. I feel very 
deeply that this is not an ambition a man should 
entertain for his own sake. He must seek to 
serve a cause, and must know very clearly what 
cause it is he is seeking to serve. 

The cause I am enlisted in lies very plain 
to my own views: The Government of the United 
States, as now bound by the policies which have 
become characteristic of Republican administra-= 
tion in recent years, is not free to serve the 
whole people impartially, and it ought to be set 
free. It has been tied up, whether deliberately 
or merely by unintentional development, with 
particular interests, which have used their pow- 
er, both to control the government and to con- 
trol the industrial development of the country. 
It must be freed from such entanglements and al- 
liances. Until it is freed, it cannot serve the 
people asawhole. Until it is freed, it cannot 
undertake any programme of social and economic 
betterment, but must be checked and thwarted at 
every turn by its patrons and masters. 

In practically every speech that I make, I 
put at the front of what I have to say the ques- 
tion of the tariff and the question of the trusts, 
but not because of any thought of party strategy, 
because I believe the solution of these ques- 
tions to lie at the very heart of the bigger 
question, whether the government shall be free 
or not. The government is not free because it 
has granted special favors toe particular classes 
by means of the tariff. The men to whom these 
special favors have been granted have formed 
great combinations by which to control enter- 
prise and determine the prices of commodities. 
They could not have done this had it not been for 
the tariff. No party, therefore, which does not 
propose to take away these special favors and 
prevent monopoly absolutely in the markets of the 
country sees even so much as the most elementary 
part of the method by which the government is 
to be set free. 

The control to which tariff legislation has 
led, both in the field of politics and in the 
field of business, is what has produced the most 
odious feature of our present political situa- 
tion, namely, the absolute domination of power- 
ful bosses. Bosses cannot exist without busi- 
ness alliances. With them politics is hardly 
distinguishable from business. Bosses maintain 
their control because they are allied with men 
who wish their assistance in order to get con- 
tracts, in order to obtain special legislative 
advantages, in order to prevent reforms which 
will interfere with monopoly or with their en- 
joyment of special exemptions. Merely as polit- 
ical leaders, not backed by money, not supported 
by securely intrenched special interests, bosses 
would be entirely manageable and comparatively 
powerless. By freeing the government, there- 
fore, we at the same time break the power of the 
boss. He trades, he does not govern. He ar- 
ranges, he does not lead. He sets the stage for 


what the people are to do; he does not act as 
their agent or servant, but as their director. 
For him the real business of politics is done 
under cover. 

The same means that will set the government 
free from the influences which now constantly 


control it would set industry free. The enter- 
prise and initiative of all Americans would be 
substituted for the enterprise and initiative 
of a small group of them. Economic democracy 
would take the place of monopoly and selfish 
management. American industry would have a new 
buoyancy of hope, a new energy, a new variety. 
With the restoration of freedom would come the 
restoration of opportunity. 

Moreover, an administration would at last be 
set up in Washington, and a legislative regime, 
under which real programmes of social better- 
ment could be undertaken as they cannot now. 

The government might be serviceable for many 
things. It might assist in a hundred ways to 
safeguard the lives and the health and promote 
the comfort and the happiness of the people; but 
it can do these things only if its actions be 
distinterested, only if they respond to public 
opinion, only if those who lead government see 
the country as a whole, feel a deep thrill of 
intimate sympathy with every class and every in- 
terest in it, know how to hold an even hand and 
listen to men of every sort and quality and 
origin, in taking counsel what is to be done. 
Interest must not fight against interest. There 
must be a common understanding and a free ac- 
tion all together. 

The reason that I feel justified in appeal- 
ing to the voters of this country to support the 
Democratic party at this critical juncture in 
its affairs is that the leaders of neither of 
the other parties propose to attack the problem 
of a free government at its heart. Neither pro- 
poses to make a fundamental change in the policy 
of the government with regard to tariff duties. 
It is with both of them in respect of the tariff 
merely a question of more or less, merely a ques- 
tion of lopping off a little here and amending 
a little there; while with the Democrats it is 
a question of principle, Their object is to cut 
every special favor out, and cut it out just as 
fast as it can be cut out without upsetting the 
business processes of the country. Neither does 
either of the other parties propose seriously to 
disturb the supremacy of the trusts. Their only 
remedy is to accept the trusts and regulate 
them, notwithstanding the fact that most of the 
trusts are’so constructed as to insure high 
prices, because they are not based upon effici- 
ency but upon monopoly. Their success lies in 
control. The competition of more efficient com- 
petitors, not loaded down by the debts created 
when the combinations were made, would embarrass 
and conquer them. The Trusts want the protection 
of the government, and are likely to get it if 
either the Republican or the so-called ''Progres- 
sive'' party prevails. 

Surely this is a cause. Surely the questions | 
of the pending election, looked at from this 
point of view, rise into a cause. They are not 
merely the debates of a casual party contest. 
They are the issues of life and death to a na- 
tion which must be free in order to be strong. 
What will patriotic men do? 


Merde Thdee 
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THE LEADER OF. THE NEW CRUSADE IN THE BALKANS 


Tsar Ferdinand of Bulgaria, who is leading the confederacy of the Balkan States, in alliance with Greece, against the Turks. He is reputed to 
be the cleverest king in Europe, and his rise to power has been spectacular. Born in 1861, the youngest son of Prince Augustus of Saxe-Coburg, 
he was offered the vacant Bulgarian throne in 1887, emancipated his adopted country from Russian influence, trained his peasant subjects into a 
formidable army, promoted himself from Prince to King, and now aspires to wrest from the Sultan his European provinces of subject Christians 
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Comment 
The Campaign 


Tur shooting of Mr. Roosevett by a lunatic 
was a close call, but there seems now to be little 
doubt of the victim’s complete recovery, although 
even his vigorous constitution can hardly regain 
its full strength for some time to come. The 
country was shocked beyond measure and thou- 
sands joined with President Tarr and Governor 
Witson in extending sincerest sympathy. The 
Colonel himself accepted the consequences of his 
mishap with characteristic nonchalance and surely 
would never have attributed indirect responsibility 
to his political opponents but for the excitement 
and pain of the moment. His speech was un- 
happy and his inferences unwarranted, but to our 
mind were quite excusable under circumstances so 
distressing. 

We wish it were possible to say as much for those 
of his light-headed supporters—notably Senator 
Dixon, Girrorp Pincuot, Mrpitt McCormick, dear 
old Jacos Rus (bless his heart), and the blustering 
CocurMs—who tried to make political capital out 
of the episode. Mr. Pincnor ought to be ashamed 
of himself and probably will be some day; the 
others are of so little account that their behavior, 
disgraceful though it was, need hardly be con- 
sidered. We gladly pay tribute to Mr. Perkins 
and Mr. Munsry for the restraint wnich marked 
their good sense and proper instincts. 

There is no occasion to dwell upon the subject. 
The utter absurdity of complaining of criticisms 
passed upon Mr. Roosrveit, when everybody knows 
that in this respect he has been the most notorious 
offender from the beginning, was so apparent that 
the attempt fell flat. Indeed, the signs of public 
resentment at such tacties quickly became so mani- 
fest that somebody in authority called a halt, and 
even Dixon and McCormick are now fairly quiet. 

Something of the sort is very likely to happen 
in a turbulent compaign in a country beset with 
irresponsible persons, almost always of foreign 
birth, who behold visions and have missions to 
perform. The wonder, in this instance, is that it 
happened to Colonel RoosrvELtT, who holds the bulk 
of the emotional population, and not to President 
Tart, who has been accused of pretty much every 
crime from petty larceny to high crimes and mis- 
demeanors. Perhaps it is just as well that the 
President is staying peaceably at his summer home 
instead of mixing with the mobs in this somewhat 
riotous year. We doubt if anything is gained by 
Presidential candidates gadding about so much, 
- anyway. Their personal dignity, no less than the 
respect due to their high position, must suffer 
necessarily, and their utterances certainly gather 
no weight from constantly changing environment. 
It is a bad practice. 

Governor Wiison did the right as well as the 
gracious thing when he curtailed further speech- 
making. As a matter of fact, there isn’t much 
more to be said in this campaign. About every- 
thing that calls for illumination has been discussed 
with great thoroughness. If the people don’t know 
now wherein the policies and the candidates differ, 
they won’t know on Election Day. There is noth- 
ing new to be brought forward. The issues are 
perfectly clear, definitely fixed, and, in our opinion, 
well understood. There is really no need of further 
threshing and rethreshing. 
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It is commonly said that never before have so 
many citizens been undecided at so late a day in 
the campaign. That may be true, but we doubt 
if any great number of minds will be changed in 
the next ten days. If more than ninety-five per- 
cent. are not definitely made up already, we wholly 
miss our calculation. 

Everybody knows that Mr. Tart has no chance 
of election and many are aware that he is quite 
reconciled to a defeat which he believes will be 
considered as creditable as it surely is inevitable. 
That leaves the whole matter where it has been 
from the beginning. The Democrats are going to 
vote for Witson. The Republicans have got to 
decide whether they want WiLson and what he 
stands for or RoosryeLt and what he stands for. 

That is all there is of it. 


Give Him a Rest 

Cuicaco, October 19th.—The bulletin issued at 6.45 
o’clock to-night by Colonel RoosEvELT’s physicians 
says: 

To-night Colonel RoosEve.r is fatigued from having 
undertaken to respond to some of the importunities of 
his friends.—Press Dispatch. 

Candidate RoosrveLt was shot after last week’s 
WEEKLY went to press, and by the time this week’s 
issue comes out he will, we hope, be pretty nearly 
well again. The abundant comments of the daily 
papers on this lamented occurrence have not left 
much for this slower-gaited periodical to say, ex- 
cept to beg the Bull Moose friends of the candidate 
to give him a chance to recover. What the coun- 
try is interested in at this time, so far as he is 
concerned, is his complete recovery. About his 
views we know all there is to know. About his 
feelings after the bullet hit him we can wait to 
hear further at his leisure, getting along mean- 
while with that Milwaukee address on which he 
spent an hour and a half of vitality that should 
have been saved to help him meet the shock of 
his wound. But we want his recovery to go right 
along. Do, somebody, make his importunate 
friends give him a chance. 


Governor Wilson His Own Interpreter 

Last week, impressed with the extraordinary 
excellence of Governor Wiison’s speeches on the 
trust question, this journal and many others had 
a try at putting his contention into fairly brief 
editorial paragraphs, Some of us, we think, did 
pretty well, but for our own part we are quite 
ready to admit that since our effort Governor 
Witson has done the job a lot better himself. 
Last Friday, at Wheeling, West Virginia, he spoke 
this paragraph: 


I want to say this about the Democratic party pro- 
gramme: The thing that has created the trusts, that 
has created the monopolies, is unregulated, unfair 
competition. If we can only bring it about that new- 
comers shall have a free field, then we can take care 
of the gentlemen in the trusts, because then the most 
intelligent competitor will get the market and the 
little man can grow big instead of making himself big 
by the legislation of Congress and by special favors 
from the government. We can do that by having 
Federal laws thread all this system of ours with 
statutes which make it criminal to do what these 
gentlemen did to build up their monopolies and which 
will see to it that the men who did commit the offenses 
have time to think it over in some building from 
which they will not for some time come out. I am 
not afraid that the penitentiaries will be crowded. 
Just as soon as the law takes hold of these things and 
men are behind the law who want to injure nobody 
in particular, but to administer justice to everybody, 
then special favors will be withdrawn and there will 
be another face upon affairs in America. 


Evidently Governor Witson needs neither an 
interpreter nor a condenser. All he needs is a 
reporter—and that people should read what he 
himself has said. We think that most of those 
who do will agree with us in the judgment that 
his handling of the trust issue is easily the master- 
stroke of the campaign. 


Frankness 

We highly appreciate Brother Munsey’s daring 
purchase of a New York paper in the face of im- 
pending disaster to our beloved country. We enjoy 
his naive remarks prompt and early in the morn- 
ing. What joy, for example, to read his “ straight 
talk” (is that from Lawson orf an advertising 
agent?) about his new party politics! Listen: 


If Mr. Tarr had had this popular following, there 
never would have been a contesting candidate in the 
field for the Republican nomination. It is because he 
did not have it, and because without it it was clear 
that he could not be elected, that some of us who 
wanted to see the economic policies of the Republican 
party maintained sought to put in nomination a man 
who could be elected. 

This is the plain, straight fact about Mr. Roosr- 
VELT’S coming out as a candidate. Any other version 
of the matter is without substance or foundation. 
Make no mistake about this. — 
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In fine, it wasn’t social justice or moral uplift 
or more rest for the farmer or higher swings for 
the children or woman suffrage or initiative and 
referendum or recall of judges or any of those 
good things that impelled the candidacy of Roosr- 
vett. It was the tariff. That is what Brother 
Munsey means when he talks about “ economic 
policy.” Tarr was all right; he would keep the 
protection wall high up in the air; but Tart 
couldn’t be elected. So it was necessary to take 
RoosEveLtT, who could be elected (maybe) and who 
also could be trusted to maintain the Chinese 
wall. That is “the plain, straight fact ” and “ any 
other version is without substance or foundation. 
Make no mistake.” We won’t. We haven’t. But 
how about JANE Appams and the rest of the Chris- 
tian soldiers who are “following on” and on and 
on? 


News via London 

Mr. Epwarp Furr, “of Providence, U. S. A.,” 
informs our British cousins through the London 
Saturday Review that President Tarr’s approval 
of the canal bill has evoked “ well-nigh universal 
execration of his spineless incapacity.” Ordi- 
narily an act producing such a consequence 
would be regarded as courageous at least, but ap- 
parently that view did not enter Mr. Fu.irr’s 
spinefully capacious mind. Anyhow, the Satur- 
day Review was glad to get the news. 


The Latest 

We have received from an alert political ob- 
server in Washington the outline of a deep-laid 
plot to continue President Tarr in office four 
years more. This is the plan:- 

1. Throw the election into the House. 
- 2, The House is to fail to elect a President, 
and the Senate is to make no choice of a Vice- 
President. 

3. On March 3d President Tart and Vice- 
President SHERMAN are to resign, and Secretary 


Knox is to be sworn in as President. 


4. Mr. Knox is to appoint Mr. Tarr Secretary 
of State. 

5. On March 4th Mr. Tart is to become Presi- 
dent under the Succession Act. 

Tt is all quite simple, and seems all right tech- 
nieally. But for various reasons whose enumera- 
tion appears hardly necessary we guess it won’t 
happen. 


We Seek an Underwriting 

Apologies to Mr. Perkins! We thought he was 
a convert like his co-laborer, Bit Frinn, when 
it seems he has been an angel, and with the angels 
standing for years and years. The following 
entries appear upon the list of contributions to 
the Roosevett fund of 1904, placed in evidence 
before the Ciapp committee by Mr. Eimer Dover, 
who then was secretary of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee: 


ie ay cate plata ta wists sce eit eee err --- $100,000 
GW cceas 5% So e's fans Ase aa oe Svat aie We 250,000 
ERE URS Ne: he. aR is pe 25,000 
oT SP eames. oss cee 0's b .8 eee. 100,000 
Be ey SE ae ee eae 30,000 
7A NS oie 5 ho 55 6s wien oo 600 5002 5,000 


We take the liberty of adding these sums. The 
total is $510,000, invested by Mr. Perkins away 
back in 1904 to make this dismal old country fit 
for his little ones to live in. 

Subsequently Mr. Burperte D. TownsEnp, spe- 
cial assistant to the Attorney-General, filed a 
report with his Corsican chief recommending that 
the Harvester Trust be prosecuted as a combina- 
tion in restraint of trade. He wrote: 

I find that it has maintained a persistent campaign 
to destroy competition, not only in harvesting imple- 
ments, but other farming implements as well, and that 


its obvious purpose is to monopolize the trade in 
“everything that the farmer buys.” 


Thereupon the Attorney-General started in to 
prosecute, but he had no sooner begun than Mr. 
Perkins visited President Roosrve.t and put up 
such a wail for the little Perxinses that Mr. 
RooskEveLt ordered the prosecution stopped. So 
nothing was done against the Harvester Trust 
during the RoosEveLtt administration, although 
since then the corporation has entered into nego- 
tiations with the government for its own dis- 
solution, thereby confessing that it had violated 
the law. 

Of course, neither Mr. Rooseve.t nor Mr. 
CortELyou ever knew a thing about G. W. P.’s 
contribution of $510,000. And if they did, which 
they didn’t, Lozsp was ready to telephone at a 
minute’s notice that he was present when it oc- 
curred, and that consequently it couldn’t really 
have happened at all, because if it had he wouldn’t 
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have been there except by chance. That settles 
that. 

But there remains that $510,000. Whose money 
was it? Leaving out the P. R. (initials familiar 
to the traveling public), and “Committee,” we 
must assume, as Mr. Perkins indignantly as- 
serts from time to time, that it was “his own.” 
Would it be pertinent to suggest at this stage of 
the proceedings that a very small additional per- 
centage upon the cost of “everything that the 
farmer buys” would reach half a million dollars 
very quickly? And would it be impertinent to 
recall a recent observation of our own to the effect 
that it is not Mr. Perkins, but the American 
farmer, who is financing the RoosEveLT cam- 
paign ? 

In any ease, do let us strive for a solution of 
the Perkins quandary. We may as well admit 
first as last that it cannot be evaded. It must 
be met squarely and manfully and socio-justicial- 
ly. We may assume that the existing PERKINS 
children are provided for by the Outlook fund 
which we proposed some weeks ago. But there 
remains the horrifying possibility that he may 
get some more some time. This is a contingency 
which must be considered. We have it. Let -us 
underwrite all future little Prerkinses. If it 
should be decided to raise them on the bottle, let 
the farmers supply the milk—free of charge. 
The cost will be trifling as compared with the 
contributions they have already made to keep the 
wolf from the Perkins door, and it may prove to 
be a good investment. 

Those are words worth emphasizing. A “G. W. 
P.” who ean chip up half a million of “his own 
money ” and eall off an Attorney-General while 
ordering a third cup of coffee for his friend is 
worth knowing, we tell you. 

Come on! Let’s do it. 


Oscar Will Do It All Himself 


“Tf I am elected your Governor,” Mr. Straus said, 
“JT will see that there is an amendment to the Con- 
stitution which will provide,” ete., ete. 


Isn’t that just the Bull Moose of it! “J will 
see that there is an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion.” ‘ 


Weary Statesmen 

It beats all how our conspicuous statesmen are 
wearying of public life. Secretary WiLson says he 
thinks he has done about enough, Secretary Wick- 
ERSHAM yearns for the metropolis, Secretary Knox 
wants to get back to the golf-links of Pennsylvania, 
and even Ambassador WuitELAW Rep is beginning 
to hear the eall of his native land. Oddly enough, 
they all fix March 4th as the date which would 
suit them to return to private life. Secretary Knox, 
however, qualifies his announcement by saying that 
he “will adhere to this determination unless a 
deadlock in the election of a President or Vice- 
President should cause the duties of acting Presi- 
dent to devolve upon him.” It is interesting to 
note that this possibility sticks in the Secretary’s 
mind. Moreover, it is important for others to re- 
eall that that is what is likely to happen unless 
Witson gets a majority in the Electoral College. 
Upon the whole, wouldn’t it be better to let Knox 
go with the others, as per their polite requests, on 
the 4th of March? Surely we can get along some- 
how. 


A Lack of Understanding 

I went to work when I was a young lad, and never 
had the advantages of a college education. I am 
wondering if this is the reason why it is impossible 
for me to get any clear idea of what Governor WILSON 
means by what he says in his speeches.—Mr. PERKINS. 


No, that is not the reason. 


A Pregnant Fact 

In reply to a letter which a Western reader wrote 
inquiring about the mental atitude of the East as 
regards WILSON, HARPER’S WEEKLY says: 


“There is no apprehension whatever in this part of 
the country of unhappy consequences ensuing from 
Governor WILson’s election. . . . Nothing will happen 
here when it becomes known that Wiison has won.” 


And yet Colonel Harvey is asserting something 
which is not susceptible of demonstration. He is 
predicating his prediction upon an assumption con- 
cerning the truth of which he knows absolutely noth- 
ing.—Pittsfield Eagle. 

No, we’re not. We are basing our judgment 
upon the renewal of activities cited by President 
Tarr himself—a most significant manifestation of 
confidence in the very face of Mr. Witson’s prac- 
tically certain election. 


The Wrong Ox 
Hooray for Roosevert! We take back all we 
have said. He does want a square deal, after all. 
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We were disappointed at first that he seemed to 
find no words with which to express dissatisfac- 
tion with the decision of the California Supreme 
Court ordering the names of Tart electors off the 
ticket. With what joy, then, do we perceive this 
head-line in the papers: 

INFAMY, SAYS T. R. oF THE DECISION. 


And then we read these strong and _ heartfelt 
words: 

It is impossible to protest too strongly against what 
is literally the infamy of this decision. It is an at- 
tempt to beat the cause by trickery and chicanery be- 
cause those who inspired the attempt know that they 
have no chance of success in a fair and open fight. 

The Republican State Central Committee and the 
reactionary court are counting upon the hope that indi- 
vidually men and women will not take the trouble to 
write in the names of the Progressive candidates on the 
ballot. 

But wait a minute! They were Republican, 
not Progressive, names that were ordered off the 
tickets. Pshaw! It isn’t California at all. It’s 
Tdaho that he is talking about. Not a word about 
California. So, alas! there is nothing to do but 
to withdraw the hooray and take back what we 
took back. 


President Taft and Mr. Bennett 

Tur New York Herald is the greatest con- 
servative public journal in America. It has al- 
ways been independent and always patriotic. It 
has been President Tart’s most consistent ad- 
vocate and the most effective defender of his 
admirable works. It says: 

Mr. Tarr has rendered to this country a great 
service. He defeated the Bull Moose in the Repub- 
licean Convention at Chicago just as emphatically as 
the more liberal Republicans defeated General GRANT 
and his triumvirate in 1880. He is now making a 
splendidly effective and dignified campaign, but so 
great a patriot is Mr. Tarr that we doubt not, should 
the danger of the election of the Bull Moose through 
a division in the Republican ranks become great, he 
would be the man to mount the loftiest pinnacle of 
patriotism and self-sacrifice and say to his friends: 

Rather than that American institutions be over- 
thrown, vote for Mr. WILson. 


Mr. James Gornon Bennett is the most famous 
journalist now living. He never talks through 
his hat. He speaks from knowledge. There is 
no doubt whatever that he presents here an exact 
definition of the attitude of Wituiam Howarp 
Tart. He also declares his own position in few 
but sentient words which should and will wield 
a mighty influence. 


Waste No Ballot 

The Sun, which has supported Mr. Tarr from 
the day of his nomination, prints the following 
from a reader: 

T am a Republican, but shall vote for RoosEvELt, as 
Tart can’t get elected. 

And says: 


If this Republican prefers Tarr to RooseveLT and 
the third term with all that it implies in the future 
of the Republic, but intends to vote for ROOSEVELT 
merely because he believes Tarr carnot be elected and 
fears WILSON because of BRYAN, he is contemplating a 
mighty foolish course of action. 


It’s in the Sun; it’s so. 


Tossed by the Bull Moose ? 

The retirement of Norman Harcoop from the 
editorship of Collier’s Weekly has been followed 
by a discussion between Brother Conumer and 
Brother Hapcoop, considerably extended in the 
newspapers, as to the reason why Mr. Hapcoop 
got out. 

Brother Cotuimr seems to think it was because 
of disparity of political intention between him 
and his late editor, since he was for RoosEVELT and 
Mr. Hapcoop was for WILson. 

Brother Hapcoop considers that polities had 
nothing to do with his withdrawal, which he at- 
tributes to removal of the seat of editorial au- 
thority from the editor’s room to the office of 
the business manager. 

This is a painful discrepancy of view, but in- 
teresting, and the details of it have made livelier 
reading in the papers than anything so far about 
the Balkan war. 

Brother Haprcoop has been a very able and con- 
scientious editor. Perhaps he has been over- 
disposed to use all his strength, nervous and 
mental, to blow peremptorily to hell people and 
things bound to get there in time, and whose 
immediate destruction was not worth the am- 
munition expended. But he has accomplished 
some considerable things, and his efforts have 
always been interesting to follow. 

We regret to have him detach himself from 
Collier's, and offer Brother CoLiier our con- 
dolences on his loss. 


Please Report Mr. Bird 

The speeches of Candidate Birp of Massachu- 
setts, reported in the Boston Journal, are delight- 
ful reading. Mr. Birp complains that the Republi- 
can papers don’t report his speeches. Then they 
show bad judgment both as Republicans and as 
newspapers. For example, we find Mr. Birp saying 
at Northampton on October 11th: 

I am glad to hear you cheer Mr. Bryan. He de- 
serves it. For years he has made a hopeless fight for 
things that are right, and if he was going to be in 
charge of Mr. WILSon it might be a different matter; 
but Ryan and Murpny are the men with whom WIL- 
son would have to trade as President, and that is 
another of the things which make him impossible. 


The same day, apparently in the same speech, 
he said: 

Let the State revoke the license of a paper which 
fills its news columns with political misrepresenta- 
tions or fails to represent fairly each political party. 
If that is unconstitutional, then let us have a State 
paper, conducted by the State, so that the people may 
get the truth to guide them in their action at the 
polls. 


Obviously when Mr. Birp gets the law fixed so 
that papers can’t print political misrepresentations, 
even the Journal will no longer be able to report 
his speeches. Ryan and Murpny in charge of 
Governor WILson is an original thought, all Mr. 
3irD’s own, but the law that is to be wouldn't let 
it get into print. 

The papers, and especially the Republican papers 
in Massachusetts, ought to report Mr. Birp while 
they can. He is too good to lose. 


Immaterial 

Candidate Birp formally invites Governor Foss 
to unbosom himself to the Massachusetts voters 
about various things, but especially about the 
story that he has bargained with Mayor Firz- 
GERALD to send him to the Senate in ease the 
Democrats carry Massachusetts. 

What odds if he has? It won’t be for long. 
Doesn’t Candidate Birp’s party mean to abolish the 
Senate ? 


Was Dying, Probably 

Discussing Cuartes W. Morse and quoting 
something said about him in the Week ty, the 
Waterbury American says: 

This is all right, but it substitutes a new principle 
in the case. Morse was pardoned because he was 
dying, and the implied condition of his pardon was 
that he should die within a few months after his 
release. 

There was no such implied condition. Morse 
has committed no breach of faith by improving 
in health. The doctors said he was dying, and it 
is eredible he was. When he was released he 
stopped dying. Nothing is known about Morse 
that precludes the supposition that if he had not 
been released he would have died very soon. Being 
released, he had other business to attend to and 
applied himself to it with characteristic resolu- 
tion. 

The trouble with Morse has been overdevelop- 
ment of the will at the cost of the other faculties. 
His capacity to distinguish between right and 
wrong has been quite inadequate to the wise direc- 
tion of his energies, and he has gone headlong and 
regardless for what he wanted. But when it came 
to getting well that same will worked, no doubt, 
to enormous purpose in stimulating his reeuperative 
powers. 


Sweetness and Light for Texas 

Some years ago, when the late WittiAm Marsu 
Rice, of Texas, came to his end, the publie got 
very much interested in the question whether a 
certain Mr. Patrick, his lawyer, had killed him, 
and also in the question whether Mr. Parrick 
would get the very considerable fortune of the 
deceased. The interest lasted a long time, for 
Mr. Patrick proved an expert in the law’s delays, 
and got about as many trials as any accused per- 
son known to the recent history of criminal pro- 
cedure. However, whether or not he finally got 
justice—we believe the last verdict was against 
him—he did not get Mr. Rice’s money. The 
public seems to have lost sight of that, but it went 
on accumulating, and has now finally built a uni- 
versity —the Rice Institute of Houston, Texas, 
which was opened the other day with excellent 
ceremonies and before a remarkable company of 
visiting scholars, in which many foreign countries 
were extremely well represented. Scientists pre- 
dominated; as President Lovetr put it, with 
Texan directness, the institute is going to begin 
at the “science end” of university activities. 
Nevertheless, Dr. Henry van Dyke was there 





with a long and full-bodied poem about Texas, 
and he ended it with a good line— 


After the pioneers, sweetness and light! 


As yet, MarruHew ArNotp and Texas don’t seem 
to go together quite naturally. It’s a long way 
from Oxford to Houston, as it is also from Ther- 
mopyle to the Alamo. But Texans think about 
Thermopyle when they talk of its counterpart at 
San Antonio. True, they account the Alamo feat 
of arms the greater, and they probably still over- 
estimate area and cotton production as compared 
with Oxfords and ArNotps and sweetness and 
light, but they mean to have everything before 
they get through, and the area and the cotton 
acreage forbid us to disregard their aspirations. 
Texas is so big that it is important to learn she 
is less content with bigness than she used to be. 


But No Consumptives Wanted ? 

Still, Texas is big, and far from being crowded. 
Does not her bigness of itself alone imply obliga- 
tion as well as create power and opportunity? At 
a recent census one of her big counties reported 
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only three inhabitants. With that fact in mind, 
we couldn’t help wondering a bit at a recent letter 
trom Governor CoLguitr to Governor Dix, to the 
effect that no more consumptives should come to 
Texas, as there is no proper place for them. On 
another page of the same newspaper we found a 
moving account by a philanthropic woman of the 
fight with tuberculosis in the frightfully over- 
crowded tenement districts of New York City. 
New York City is only about eighteen miles square, 
and has over five million people. We will not look 
up the total of the square miles of Texas, but there 
used to be a ranch out there nearly as big as Rhode 
Island. 

We wouldn’t do Governor Conquitt an injustice; 
his letter was not given in full, and maybe he had 
in mind only the scarcity of properly equipped 
sanitariums in Texas. There are not enough of 
them anywhere. Besides, we know plenty of 
generous and kind-hearted Texans; they are an 
open-handed people. We don’t know that anybody 
in particular is to blame. Still, it is disappointing 
that Texas, with her vast plains and dry climate, 
should seem to say nothing but, “Keep out!” 





to people who are dying by thousands for that 
kind of air and room enough to breathe it in. 
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THEODORE RooseveyT 


1882—Republican member of Assembly. 
1884—Delegate to Republican national conven- 
tion. 
1886—Republican 
1889—Republican 
1895—Republican 
1897—Republican 
1899—Republican 
1901—Republican 
States. 
1905—Republican 
States. 
1912—“ And the Republican party is dead,” 
interjected the Colonel. A sharp cheer went up.— 
Press report. 


candidate for Mayor. 

Civil Service Commissioner. 
Police Commissioner. 
Assistant Secretary of Navy. 
Governor of New York. 
Vice-President of the United 


President of the United 





The editorial and correspondence that usually 
fill this page will be found this week on page 20. 








(FROM THE OFFICIAL STENOGRAPHIC RECORD OF THE HEARING BEFORE THE SUB-COMMIT- 
TEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON PRIVILEGES AND ELECTIONS OF THE UNITED STATES SENATE) 


Testimony of George Harvey 


GrorGE Harvey, having been first duly sworn, testi- 
fied as follows: 

The Chairman.—Mr. Harvey, for the official record, 
give to the reporter your name in full, occupation, and 
residence. 

Mr. Harvey.—George Harvey; editor; 
Jersey. 

The Chairman.—Mr. Harvey, you may state what, 
if anything, you know in regard to contributions 
made in behalf of any candidate for the Presidency 
who sought the nomination in the year 1912. 

Ur. Harvey.—l know nothing. 

The Chairman.—It has been suggested to the com- 
mittee that early in the candidacy of Governor Wilson 
you either made a contribution to his campaign or 
you know of contributions that were made. 

Ur. Harvey.—No, sir; I have never made a contribu- 
tion to such a campaign; I never solicited a contribu- 
tion; I* never was asked to solicit a contribution; I 
never offered to solicit a contribution. 

The Chairman.—Do you know of any that were 
made to his preconvention campaign? 

Mr. Harvey.—No. 

The Chairman.—Do you happen to know of any 
that were made to the preconvention campaign of any 
one who sought the nomination this year? 

Mr. Harvey.—No. 

Senator Oliver—-Mr. Harvey, you were active in 
the support of Mr. Wilson in his candidacy for Govern- 
or of New Jersey, 1 believe, were you not? 

Mr. Harvey.—Yes, sir. 

Senator Oliver—After his election and inaugura- 
tion as Governor, were you not for a time at least 
rather active in urging him as a possible candidate 
for the Presidency? 

Mr. Harvey.—Yes, sir. 

. Senator Oliver.—Up to what time did that activity 
continue? 

Mr. Harvey—What form of activity do you mean, 
Senator—through my newspapers or personally? 

Senator Oliver.—I will let you use your own judg- 
ment about that, Mr. Harvey, about what kind of 
activity. 

Mr. Harvey.—1 was not active with respect to ob- 
taining campaign contributions. 

Senator Oliver—I mean in regard to your general 
support of Governor Wilson as a candidate for Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. Harvey.—In my newspapers I supported him 
quite strongly until December, some time in December 
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of last year. 

Senator Oliver.—Did you not at one time volunteer 
or take some steps looking toward the rendering of 
financial support to his candidacy on the part of some 
individuals? 

Mr. Harvey.—No, sir. 

Senator Oliver—There was a wide-spread publica- 
tion in the newspapers at one time about a proffer of 
support to Mr. Wilsen by Mr. Thomas F. Ryan, with 
which your name was connected. I would like you to 
give the committee such information as you may 
have upon that controversy. 

Mr. Harvey.—I have no information on that subject. 
[ covered that point in my original statement, I 
think. 

Senator Oliver—Then your original statement was 
a direct negative, and I do not wish at all to intimate 
that there was anything except the truth about that. 

Mr. Harvey.—Yes, sir. 

Senator Oliver——Did you have some conversation 


with Governor Wilson in regard to Mr. Ryan, about 
Mr. Ryan? 

Mr. Harvey.—With regard. to a contribution from 
Mr. Ryan? 

Senator Oliver—About Mr. Ryan. 
the contribution afterward. 

Mr. Harvey.—Well, I have talked with Governor 
Wilson, I dare say. I cannot say how many times lL 
may have talked to him about Mr. Ryan. I never 
talked with Governor Wilson about a contribution 
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proffered by Mr. Ryan, nor with Governor Wil- 
son about my obtaining a contribution from Mr. 
Ryan. 

Senator Oliver—Did you talk with Governor 


Wilson about the support to be accorded to his candi- 
dacy by Mr. Ryan? 

Mr. Harvey.—No, sir. 

Senator Oliver.—Will you tell the committee what 
was the nature of your conversation with Governor 
Wilson about Mr. Ryan. 

Mr. Harvey.—I do not remember whether I ever 
had any particular conversation with Governor Wilson 
about Mr. Ryan, although I dare say I have mentioned 
his name to him. 

Senator Oliver.—If you did not have any particular 
conversation, perhaps you might give what one of 
the witnesses who was on the stand yesterday. could 
call a general conversation—any conversation. 

Mr, Harvey.—That is pretty difficult to do. I never 
had any conversation with Governor Wilson about a 
contribution from Mr. Ryan. 

Senator Oliver.—Well, I advised you before, Mr. 
Harvey, that I did not mention contributions in my 
question. 

Mr. Harvey.—But is not that all that is before the 
committee ? 

Senator Oliver.—Well, I simply asked a question, 
and if you decide not to answer it, that is all right. 

Mr. Harvey.—No, no; I do not decline to answer 
any question which comes within the scope of the in- 
quiry, Senator.- On the other hand, I do not think 
I should be asked questions which do not come within 
the scope of the inquiry. 

Senator Oliver.—I would like to have the question 
read. 

The Chairman.—Mr. Reporter, will you read to 
Colonel Harvey the question asked by Senator Oliver? 

(The reporter read as follows: ) 

Senator Oliver.—Did you talk with Governor Wilson 
about the support to be accorded to-his candidacy’ by 
Mr. Ryan? 

Mr. Harvey.—No, sir. 

Senator Oliver.—Will you. tell the committee what 
was the nature of your conversation with Governor 
Wilson about Mr.. Ryan? = 

Mr. Harvey.—What was the nature of the conver- 
sation? Well, I should have to cudgel my memory, 
Senator, to recall any conversations I might have had 
with Governor Wilson about Mr. Ryan. 

Senator Oliver.—Well, if you had more than one, we 
would like to have all of them. 

Mr. Harvey.—I do not see how, so far as this Com- 
mittee is concerned, I can go further than to say that 
I never talked with Governor Wilson about a cam- 
paign contribution from Mr. Ryan. 

Senator Oliver—That is not my question. 
question was direct. 

Mr. Harvey.—Your question relates to any general 
conversation I may have had with Governor Wilson 
about Mr. Ryan. Am I correct? 
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Senator Oliver—Connected with his candidacy or 
his possible candidacy. 

Mr. Harvey.—Is that within the scope of the inquiry? 

Senator Oliver.—I think so. 

Mr. Harvey.—Without any reference to any contri- 
butions, after I have made the statement that I never 
talked with him about contributions? 

Senator Oliver.—I will come to contributions after 
that question is answered. 

Mr. Harvey.—Why not come to the point you are 
leading to, at the beginning? 

Senator Oliver—I am not prepared to argue with 
you, Mr. Harvey. If you do not want to answer the 
question, just say so. 

Mr. Harvey.—I told you that I would answer any 
question that comes within the scope of the inquiry. 
lf the Chairman decides that that is, I will try to 
think of all the conversations I have had. If not, I 
do not see why I should waste my time or the com- 
mittee’s time. 

Senator Oliver—Read the question again. 

(The reporter read as follows: ) 

Senator Oliver.—Did you talk with Governor Wilson 
about the support to be accorded to his candidacy by 
Mr. Ryan? 

Mr. Harvey.—No, sir. 

Senator Oliver—Will you tell the committee what 
was the nature of your conversation with Governor 
Wilson about Mr. Ryan? 

Senator Oliver.—Well, I will ask you another ques- 
tion: Did you ever talk with Mr. Ryan about his 
possible support of Governor Wilson for the Presi- 
dency? 

Mr, Harvey.—No, sir. 

Senator Oliver—Mr. Harvey, are you acquainted 
with Mr. Penfield, who was a witness here a few 
days since? 

Mr. Harvey.—F¥rederick Penfield; yes, sir. 

Senator Oliver-—Did you ever talk with him about 
possible support? 

Mr. Harvey.—No, sir. 

The Chairman.—Now, before you leave the stand, I 
will ask you the general question, so that there may 
be no omission, whether, at this time, you now recall 
any conversation or circumstance relating to or bear- 
ing upon the subject of contributions to the preconven- 
tion campaign of any candidate for the Presidency? 

Mr. Harvey.—No, sir. 

The Chairman.—To which your attention has not 
been called and of which you have not testified? 

Mr. Harvey.—No, sir. 

Senator Paynter.—-It has been stated to a member 
of the committee in the last few minutes that you 
had written letters soliciting contributions for Govern- 
or Wilson. 

Mr. Harvey.—Not to my recollection, sir. 

Senator Paynter.—You never, as you stated before, 
collected anything for that campaign? 

Mr. Harvey.—No, sir. I would even go so far as 
to say I never wrote such a letter. 

Senator Paynter.—Well, if you did write it and did 
not get anything, the letter would not be of great 
importance, anyhow. 

Mr. Harvey.—It would be to me, if I had written it. 

Senator Paynter—We are trying to find out what 
money was gotten. 

Mr. Harvey.—Yes, sir. 

Senator Paynter.—That is all. 

The Chairman.—That is all. 

(The witness was thereupon excused.) 
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HOW GOVERNOR ‘WILSON FEELS 


THE DEMOCRATIC NOMINEE FOR THE PRESIDENCY EXPLAINS A FEW 
THINGS IN AN EXCLUSIVE STATEMENT FOR 
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ESE ROR HAT I understand from this cam- 
eS Ree) paign is that the people are re- 
}suming control of their affairs, and 
what gratifies me more than any- 
thing else in going about is that, if 
I should be chosen President, I 
twill be chosen something more than 
3 President. I will be chosen the 
‘ spokesman of my fellow-citizens as 

to the way in which our government ought to be con- 
ducted. I want, therefore, if I may have the privilege, 
to interpret their interests in respect to legislation 
and other questions. I am one of those who are enter- 
ing upon this campaign with absolute confidence. So 
far as I am concerned, I not only have not made a 
promise to any man, 
but no man has either 
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men who have nevey been in the Democratic ranks are 
listening attentively to see what new things it is that 
this party purposes. ’ 

“Do the people realize that life in America is 
not the life that it was twenty years ago, nor that 
of a decade ago? We have changed our economic 
conditions absolutely from top to bottom and with 
our economic society, the organization of our life. The 
old party formulas: do not appear in the present 
problem, the older issues sound as if they belonged to 
a past age, which men must have almost forgotten. 
Things which used to be put in the party platform 
of twelve years ago would sound antiquated if put in 
the platform now. We stand in the presence of a 
new age to which we must give the attention of men 


me to look at the question of labor separately, as if 
laboring men did not form a part and the fundamental 
part of our society, and it is not possible for any 
other man to do so and still claim to be honest with 
himself. Why have we a labor question at all? For 
the simple reason that the laboring men and _ the 
employer are not intimate associates now, and the 
personal equation no longer exists between the two. 
Modern corporations, system, and elimination of 
waste have done away with that condition when indi 
vidual employees dealt directly with individual em- 
ployer. At the time when this condition obtained were 
framed most of our present labor laws, all of which, 
I can safely say, are obsolete. The labor question is 
a question of society, of how many are going to tackle 

% the tasks and work of 
the world, and how 





hinted at or dared to 
ask me to make a 
promise. I am _ free, 
for that reason, to act 
as I deem best within 
whatever authority 
will be granted to me, 
and free to hear the 
counsels of my fellow- 
citizens.” 

Thus does Governor 
Woodrow Wilson, 
Democratic nominee 
for the Presidency, be- 
gin to sum up his 
views on the questions 
of the day affecting 
his party as well as the 
people. Governor Wil- 
son readily impressed 
the writer, who called 
on him at his summer 
home at Sea Girt, as a 
man of thoughtful 
mien, extremely affable 
and pleasant behind 
his countenance made 
reflective by many 
years of study; a man 
who neither seeks nor 
courts publicity, but at 
the same time, having 
nothing to hide or 
shirk, is ready to 
speak to the people 
now that he has been 
placed by the people in 
the position where 
they want to hear 
his opinions. Governor 
Wilson’s views have 
been criticized, not 
so much for what 
they are but for what 
they do not seem to be, 
with an unmistakable 
inference that he is 
non - committal and 
avoids all compro- 
mising questions. It 
does not seem, how- 
ever, that such is the 
ease, for the views 
he presents through 
HARPER’S WEEKLY lack 
neither directness nor 
vigor. 

“TIT believe in my 
heart that the Demo- 
cratic party is now 
offering to serve the 
people. But I cannot 
put myself at their 
service unless they 
know what there is to 
do—unless they know 
what the situation is 
and what it is that we 
seek to cure. There 
are certain funda- 








they are going to be 
related to it, and what 
their just reward shall 
be. As nine-tenths of 
the men of the world 
are working-men that 
society has to protect, 
society cannot afford 
to disregard this great 
group. The evolution 
of the individual em- 
ployer into a corpora- 
tion gives the corre- 
sponding right to the 
laboring men of or- 
ganizing. I have never 
found any man who 
was jealous in regard 
to the interests of the 
laboring man, much 
less jealous of his 
forming organizations 
whenever he pleased, 
for any legitimate pur- 
pose. But mere or- 
ganization is not self- 
suflicient; organization 
cannot accomplish 
what society as a whole 
ean accomplish through 
appropriate legisla- 
tion. 

“Closely related to 
the problem of the 
Wage-earner’s lot is 
business, and closely 
related to business is 
the tariff. We all of us 
agree that the central 
issue in the present 
campaign is, as it has 
been so often before, 
the question of the 
tariff. But the tariff, 
like other things, is 
not the question that 
it was a decade or two 
ago. The change in the 
circumstances of the 
world, the  develop- 
ment of our enter- 
prises and our own 
growing importance 
have all contributed to 
take charge of the 
tariff question. The 
Constitution was draft- 
ed in order that there 
might be free trade be- 
tween all the States, 
and that was the object 
of the power over inter- 
state commerce that 
was granted to th 
Congress. And so, be- 
cause there was domes- 
tie competition, it was 
difficult to answer the 
arguments of the pro- 
tectionists, that protee- 








mental evils in our 
polities, evils which 
have crept upon us 
unawares in some de- 
gree but, nevertheless, they have come upon us 
until they have the grip of a giant in main- 
taining control of the government of this coun- 
try and of its policy—and those are the evils we 
seek to cure. The Democratic party has almost 
everywhere in this country broken its connections 
with its past and is putting up new men, with 
the result that men who have long been out of the 
Democratic ranks are coming back to them, and that 
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who know that there is no guidance to be afforded 
them except their own intelligence and their own 
conscience, because what makes every man stand erect 
and feel his manhood is the feeling that he is deter- 
mining public questions for himself at no man’s 
bidding. : 

“In how many ways have my views on the labor 
question been analyzed! But I shall explain—I shall 
analyze those views for you. It is not possible for 
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tion does not directly 
govern prices and there- 
fore was not directly a 
burden upon the con- 
sumer, because the price was kept down by domestic 
competition upon the vast scale of a continent. All 
that, however, has been altered in the last decade. 
Competition has ceased to determine price. Monopoly 
in one form or another has taken the place of competi- 
tion and now, without competition, those behind the 
Ligh wail of protection are determining arbitrarily what 
the prices of everything, from foodstuffs up, are to be. 

“When I in some degree voice the purposes the 
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Democratic party has formed it is simply because I 
have had a lifelong conviction that a very great wrong 
has been done in this country by the way in which 
the policy of protection has been applied to its affairs. 
What I want to know is which duty and how much of 
a duty is serviceable to the country, without regard 
to the doctrine of protection. All good Democrats 
intend to do that which it is necessary to do for the 
promotion of the prosperity of the United States. 
‘To begin right, to serve the country and nobody in 
particular, Apply the rule of general interest in the 
place of the special interest and we take the tariff 
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out of politics. Tariff for revenue only likewise 
brings the desired result. Now understand me, I 
am not advocating that we must act without con- 
sidering, carefully and scientifically, all the vested 
interests that have been built up. 1 am making clear 
the rule under which we must undertake to make the 
change. What we have to ask ourselves, therefore, is 
not the principle upon which we are to act, for that 
is plain. We are to act upon the fundamental prin- 
ciple of the Democratic party, not free trade, but 
tariff for revenue, and we must approach that by 
such avenues, by such stages, and at such a pace as 
will be consistent with the stability and safety of the 
business of the country. We may prudently bring 
this tariff down to our children on a proper basis. 
“Then there is the relation between government 
and business, and when we consider that we touch at 
once the seat of nationai irritation. Whatever the 
objections and contentions of business or those behind 
business, it must not be forgotten that the very thing 
government cannot let alone is business, for business 
underlies every part of our life; the foundation of 
our lives, including our spiritual lives, is economic. 
Government must regulate business, because behind 
business there stands the political relationship. It is 
futile, therefore, to have the politicians take their 


‘hands off, in the face of inconsequential as well as 


serious mistakes. They must go forward whether -in- 
structed or not. To-day the business of the United 
States is not, unfortunately, in contact as a whole 
with the government of the United States. So soon 
as it is the matters which now give the people cause 
for uneasiness will disappear. Business is not in the 
confidence of the Congress, but as soon as it has 
general and free access to the Congressional councils, 
all the friction between business and politics will dis- 
appear. It is idle to suppose that there is a 
malevolent combination somewhere in this country to 
dominate the government. Whatever regrettable 
situation confronts us to-day is due to certain proc- 
esses, now well known and perhaps natural in them- 
selves, bringing about so extraordinary a concentra- 
tion in the control of business in this country that 
the people are afraid that there will be a concentration 
in the control of government. I am not so radical as 
to say that it is so, but I am ready to be convinced. 
let us, therefore, as a party, remove the suspicion of 
the great body of people in the United States concern- 
ing the methods and combinations of business, because 
business cannot breathe in an atmosphere of suspicion 
and live. 

“The majority of us have been disturbed to find 
ourselves growing poorer, even though our earnings 
were slowly increasing, because prices climb faster 
than we augment our earnings. Most of us realize 
that it is not so easy for us to live as it used to be, 
since our money buys less than before. Why is that? 
Because the high cost of living is arranged by private 
understanding, and the consumers are not considered. 
Congressional investigations, no matter how incom- 
plete and even prejudiced, have opened our eyes to the 
real facts—have shown how clearly private under- 
standings have regulated the price of commodities at 
the bidding of a favored and privileged few. Business 
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system is an excellent system because up to a certain 
point great combinations effect great economies in 
administration, but beyond that point it controls the 
product and its market value. The trusts belong to a 
very recent and sophisticated age, when men knew 
what they wanted and knew how to get it by the 
favor of the government. What is now necessary in 
order to rectify the whole mass of business of this 
kind is that those who control it should entirely 
change their point of view. They are trustees, not 
mesters, of private property, not only because their 
power is derived from a multitude of men, but also 
because its investments affect a multitude of men. 
The trusts determine the development or decay of 
communities, because in: their power there is the 
means of lifting or depressing the life of the whole 
country. It is likely that in some cases these abnor- 
mal groups will resist the government to the limit of 
the laws, and for this reason I consider that it is 
essential in dealing at law with corporations that we 
endeavor to impose the penalties of the law upon the 
actual persons who constitute their directors and offi- 
cers. We ought by this time to have seen the futility 
and silliness of trying to punish illegal action by 
penalizing corporations as such. Fines punish the 
stockholder, while forfeiture of charter and franchise 
which they are exercising paralyzes the industry. The 
responsibility for violating the laws or for neglecting 
public interests ought to fall upon them as individuals. 

“So far as the anti-trust law is concerned, it is 
obvious that it has proved ineffectual, thus making it 
necessary to supplement the present law with such 
civil and criminal laws as will effectually punish and 
prevent those methods, adding such other laws as may 
be necessary to provide suitable and adequate judicial 
processes to disclose them and follow them to final 
verdict and judgment. . 

“ Of course, in speaking of corrective measures to 
be applied to existing conditions, it is well to say a 
word about conditions that have not been provided 
for, to facilitate business throughout our country, 
and that of our country with the outside world. We 
have no banking system which enables us to set up a 
satisfactory exchange with foreign markets. Our 
national banks are actually not allowed to deal in 
accepted bills of lading, so that Canadian banker 
come down to New York and set up branch banking- 
houses which can do this absolutely essential function 
of international trade, There are going to be, with 
the opening of the Panama Canal, more carrying 
problems than ever before, but not in the same parts 
of the country as before, and yet standpatters are 
trying to defy a change they cannot stay. These 
standpatters are the selfsame gentlemen who forget 
that the Spanish War marked the end of an epoch 
for America. After 1898 we joined the company of 
world powers for the first time, and there we Lave 
since remained subjugated by the weight of obsolete 
laws compatible only with our domestic epoch. What 
nucleus of a merchant marine we had was destroyed. 
Our registry laws are antagonistic to our merchant 


marine and operated to take the American flag off 


the seas. But let us have a great merchant marine, 
and show the world that we intend to keep up the 
spirit that has moved us to build the Panama Canal— 
the spirit of wanting to use that canal ourselves with 
our own merchant ships. When we need markets, 
now that we are needing them, we, have not the 
hands with which to reach out and take them. 
We must revive our merchant marine, and to erm 
large our commerce we must add to our present post- 
office service a parcels post as complete as that of any 
other nation. 

“Tt seems to me that a pressing problem in Amer- 
ica is the question of conservation, not so much as 
regards what remains unwasted of our resources, or 
preservation and more economical use of our water 
power, but I mean the preservation of our energies 
and of the genius of our people. We owe it to future 
generations that we should not waste or destroy our 
resources, and we owe it still more to future’ genera- 




















When Governor Wilson relaxes 


“There are many other duties which the Demo- 
cratic party has shown itself ready to take up, and I 
frankly say that no other platform has given this 
intimate vision. We are after realizing our purposes 
in action. But there is something greater than action, 
and that is the spirit that lies behind it. I consider 
this to be a year and a period—a most exhilarating 
period in consequence—of renaissance of American 
impulse for right government in politics. That im- 
pulse will not spend and exhaust itself upon a single 
program and a single platform; it will go on unti! 
American citizens have recovered control of their 
own government. We want to recover the funda- 
inental processes of America in an age when it will be 
a greater achievement to recover them than it ever 
could have been in any preceding age. 

“I know from personal acquaintance with scores 
cf politicians that there is nothing they would wel- 
come so much as the liberty of representing their 
constituents and not representing a political machine. 
For this reason I am proposing to the people of the 
United States the government by the people of their 
own affairs through persons of their own choice. I 
cannot make too clear that what we are in pursuit 
of in this campaign is the purification and the 
rectification of our policies in those respects where 
they have become obscure. I do not doubt the result, 
and I believe I know, by now, the spirit of the 
American people. I believe that one need only point 
out to the people of the United States the moral issues 
that lie at the basis of all other issues, and that 
when these have been so pointed out every pulse in 
their manhood will quicken, and that they will rise in 
response, in that old spirit, which will make possible 
a new Declaration of Independence, the creation of a 
new nation. 

“We are not attacking men, we are attacking a 
system. The men are, most of them, honest. The 
great majority believe that in serving their own they 
are serving the interests of the country at large. 

Their conception of 











prosperity is that it 
will best proceed and 
gather under _ their 
own management. 
They are willing that 
the people should 
share in it, but it 
must originate with 
them and be under 
their experienced con- 
trol. So it devolves 
upon the government 
to point out the right 
way. Hence our ob- 
jects as a party—my 
objects as a spokes- 
man for the people. 
I take these objects 
to be to open up all 
the processes of poli- 
tics—open them wide 
to public view; to 
make them accessible 
to every force that 
moves, every opinion 
that prevails in the 
thought of the people; 
to give society com- 
mand of its own 
economic life again, 
not by revolutionary 
measures, but by a 








The Governor in his study 


tions that we should not lower the vitality of our 
working-men and working-women, check the vitality 
of our children, and demoralize the processes of our 
life at any point. We have been a spendthrift nation 
and now we must do more than husband what we 
have left. We must hearten the people with oppor- 
tunity, because this is the constructive work of 
government. 


steady application of 

the principle that the 

people have a right 
to control such matters. Americans are an eminently 
just and intensely practical people, who do not wish to 
lay violent hands upon their own affairs, but who 
claim the right to scrutinize them, and whenever 
necessary, to readjust, purify, rearrange, without de- 
stroying or even injuring the elements, but filling 
their- altered combination with a new spirit. This is 
the task of the Democratic party.” 
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MR. TAFT ON 


THE PRESIDENT DISCUSSES THE SITUATION TO-DAY FOR 


AN EXCLUSIVE INTERVIEW 


BY A. R. PINCI 


THE ROVES 





RESIDENT TAFT goes on record, in 
this interview, on a different angle 
from his usual official or formal ex- 
) planations. He answered the ques- 
tions put to him by the writer, 
ranging the entire cycle of public 
aifairs, whose development the Presi- 
QR dent analyzed freely and unhesi- 
tatingly. It was the hour previous 
to the last Cabinet meeting, at an official period, a 
political time and hour of the day when Mr. Taft’s 
time is least his own-—-the psychological moment, so 
to say, in his day’s work when his utterances are most 
subject to public scrutiny and criticism. 

“The trust question and the tariff seem to be the 
two crucial questions during the present campaign. 
Each has been yielded first place, according to the 
point of view. Criticism has not been wanting as 
regards my attitude toward the tariff and the trusts, 
and politically I am attacked on the plea that I 
have tried to criss-cross my former views, my former 
promises, my former actions, when, as a matter of 
fact, my views and promises and actions are always 
the same. The, conditions existing to-day, so far as 
the trusts and the tariff are concerned, are no more 
and no less than what the people wanted, because 
such conditions have sprung from the operation of 
laws which the people authorized. It is the laws’ 
operation that has dissatisfied the critics, who per- 
haps had expected different things or did not clearly 
understand the provisions of the statutes. If the laws 
and their operation disappoint the people, they are the 
ones who can change them, not I. I was elected Presi- 
dent to administer the government according to the 





laws the people had authorized—not those I desired. 
In the latter respect I can say that wherever I believed 
it necessary to supplement, for the good of the people, 
any existing laws, I recommended further legislative 
changes, and beyond that I could not go. 

“We hear a great deal about the ineffectualness of 
the suits instituted by Attorney-General Wickersham 
against the Standard Oil Company and the so-called 
Tobacco Trust. Have they proven ineffectual? I 
say that their effectiveness cannot be disputed. Let 
us see what those suits have done for the common 
good. First, they have forced the revelation of the 
exact financial and commercial attributes: of both of 
those bodies, which hitherto had been kept secret; 
second, they have forced a dissolution of the parent 
company and authorized, in its place, a number 
of smaller and independent companies; third, we have 
restored competition, in this instance, in two com- 
modities; and last, but not least, business has not 
been disturbed or injured. Those are four viewpoints 
susceptible of further analysis. It may be argued that 
the mere knowledge of the companies’ respective finan- 
cial affairs is of little or no pecuniary advantage to the 
people in general, but it must be remembered that, ad- 
vised as to the commercial and financial operations 
of those two bodies, the people are in a better posi- 
tion to contend, if need be, against them and to regu- 
late them. Substitution of independent companies 
has been characterized as_ ineffectual because the 
value of the stocks and bonds of those companies. has 
risen, and this augmentation of value is pointed out 
as a proof of failure on the part of the administra- 
tion, which is also wrong, because, on the contrary, 
it shows the people themselves have been so satisfied 
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with the outcome that they have gained more confi- 
dence in those companies and thereby automatically 
feel correspondingly eager in purchasing their seeuri- 
ties, and the brisker the bidding the higher the market. 
In the third instance, we have restored competition, 
which is doubted in certain quarters, on the assump- 
tion that certain commodities have risen in price. 
This rise probably refers to crude petroleum, which 
costs more to-day than it did before the Standard 
Oil dissolution. It is true that the latter company 
was enabled to sell oil at a lower price than it is ob- 
tainable for to-day, but let us look into this deceptive 
matter. The price has gone up, but the increase is 
paid to the producer and not to the trust. Competi- 
tion in the process of obtaining the raw product forces 
the independent companies to bid against one an- 
other to obtain their raw material, whereas before the 
companies bought at their own price and in a 
measure placated the people by selling the finished 
product for less than its market value to-day. Yet 
the independent producer was complaining because he 
had to submit to the terms of the trust or be shut out. 
Competition, coming so suddenly in an industrial field 
that hitherto had been dominated by an inside group 
of capitalists, has had the effect of bringing higher 
prices, but by a natural law competition will, in time, 
lower those prices, either to their former level or a 
lower one, to say nothing of the decided advantage of a 
mere equitable distribution of profits and currency. 
Nor has it been a mean accomplishment, that of 
engineering legal action against those two organiza- 
tions without in the least disturbing economic condi- 
tions, and we must not forget that not so very long 
ago complaints were rife that the Attorney-General’s 
suits-at-law in these instances would bring ruin. 

“T am aware that the current beneath all political 
agitation is a voice criticizing me because I approved 
the Payne-Aldrich tariff. The platform upon which I 
was elected President contained a revision plank, and | 
committed myself to it as intending downward re- 
vision, as I stand thus committed to it now. But so 
long as we carry the tariff into politics, or polities 
into the tariff, it cannot be hoped to solve this great 
economic question. I succeeded, so far as such things 
are possible in actual practice, in removing political 
influence from an economic subject. 

“One of my first official acts as President was to call 
a special session to consider the question of tariff re- 
vision. The result of this session, which began in 
March and lasted into August, was the enactment of 
the Payne law. That law provided revision along pro- 
tective lines. In its making Congress did not have the 
advantage of reports from a non-partisan body showing 
the exact facts as to cost of production here and 
abroad. If it had had, the bill would have been con- 
structed on a better basis. 

* The statistics of the three years of the Payne law 
show that there was a substantial reduction in many 
schedules. The law provided for future revision by 
giving authority to the President to create a non- 
partisan board of experts to make a world-wide inquiry 
into cost of production and to develop and systematize 
other tariff data. Under.the operation of the Payne 
law, prosperity has been gradually restored since the 
panic of 1907. There have been no disastrous failures 
and no disastrous strik2s. The percentage of reduc- 
tion below the Dingley bill is shown in the larger free 
list and in the lower percentage of the tariff collected 
on the total value of the goods imported. The figures 
show that under the Dingley bill, which was in force 
144 months, the average per cent. of the imports that 
came in free was in value 44.3 per cent. of the total 
importations, and that under the Payne bill, which has 
been in force 35 months, the average per cent. in value 
of the imports which have come in free amounts to 
51.2 per cent. of the total; that the average ad valorem 
of the duties on all importations under the 12 years of 
the Dingley bill was 45.8 per cent., while under the 35 
months of the Payne bill this was 41.2 per cent., and 
that the average ad valorem of the dutiable imports 
under the Dingley bill was 25.5 per cent., while under 
the Payne bili it was 20.1 per cent. In other words, 
considering only reductions on dutiable goods, the re- 
duction in duties from the Dingley bill to the Payne 
bill was 10 per cent., and considering both free and 
dutiable reductions, it amounted to 21 per cent. 

“T have not abandoned hope for the two-battleship 
programme. ‘The Congress has authorized one ship, 
planning to make it the largest and most powerful 
Dreadnought—larger than any built or planned by 
any other nation. It is not unlikely that the other 











battle-ship will be authorized at the next session, when 
the termination of political turmoil incidental to elec- 
tion year will pave the way for greater legislative de- 
liberation. 

“The plans for an army reserve, already made clear 
in Harper’s WEEKLY by Secretary Stimson, provide 
for the development of an excellent army adapted to 
old-time conditions into an equally good army to meet 
present-day—and future—needs. Our _ nation is 
growing fast—faster than many seem to realize—and 
the confines of the United States proper do not form 
the limit of our defensive needs. It seems only yes- 
terday that the Panama Canal was first discussed; 




















Mr. Taft in a persuasive mood 


yet how few to-morrows are there before the canal will 
be a reality in every-day use! 

“The Panama Canal will mean unbounded prestige 
for our country. In building it, we have built for 
the world. We welcome the world to its use upon its 
completion, but it is our property and we must not 
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alienate, in any way, our ownership of it. My message 
the other day suggested that Congress embody In our 
canal Jegislation such phraseology as to show that 
there was no desire on the part of the United States 
tc repeal the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, or to violate its 
provisions. Ithink the importance of our standing 
before the world as being anxious to give all nations 
an opportunity to appeal to the courts in case of any 
grievance, and to test it judicially, is an earnest of 
our good faith in keeping our treaty obligations. It 
was important that this attitude should be made 
clearly known, not only to avoid any justifica- 
tion for criticism, but also because certain distin- 
guished lawyers in the Senate and House believed the 
British Government was right in contending that the 
exemption of the coastwise vessels of the United 
States from tolls, and the imposition of tolls on ves- 
sels of all nations engaged in the foreign trade, was 
a violation of the treaty. 

“ Needless to say, the canal will open to our com- 
merce—or rather, will enlarge our markets, especially 
on the western coast of South America. Our trade 
opportunities there are boundless, and the Department 
of State is rapidly extending the zone of sales fields 
there in behalf of American business. 

“It is to be regretted that the Department of State 
is repeatedly criticized for its activities, with the 
claim that diplomacy and business do not mix. Never 
has our importance in world matters been greater than 
it is to-day. It is growing every day in a normal, well- 
directed manner. How has this improvement been ac- 
complished? Through our State Department, but not 
by means of Black Cabinet diplomacy of historical 
fame, but in an open and aboveboard way, and from 
the standpoint of business and equal rights. 

“Criticism because I have refused to embroil our 
government with the Mexican situation has been fre- 
quent. As the berder line is all that geographically 
separates the two countries, it is to be expected that 
isolated cases of citizens of the United States suffering 
wrongs shall reach public attention. Yet that should 
not let jingoes influence us into a war. 

“ Any tendency that leads a people of our influence 
and strength and wealth to become hot-headed and 
prone to violence must be checked, and it cannot be 
checked too soon. If we ever engage in a war it 
cannot be a petty war, a struggle resembling a guer- 
rilla warfare, but one of those prolonged and perchance 
bloody battles whose end is almost impossible to fore- 
see. Jingoes, instead, believe that all we must do is 
to display sufficient military action to cower the other 
ration into submission. They do not believe an actual 
real war is ever necessary for us. 

“The pressure for intervention at times has been 
great, and grounds upon which, it is said, we might 
have intervened have been urged upon us, but this 


administration has been conscious that one hostile step 
in intervention and the passing of the border by one 
regiment of troops would mean war with Mexico, the 
expenditure of hundreds of millions of dollars, the 
loss of thousands of lives in the tranquilization of that 
country, with all the subsequent problems that would 
arise as to its disposi- 
tion after we found 
ourselves in complete 
armed possession. 

“In order to avoid 
the plain_ conse- 
quences, it seemed the 
course of patriotism 
and of wisdom to sub- 
ject ourselves and our 
citizens to some de- 
gree of suffering and 
inconvenience and_ to 
pass over with a strong 
protest and a claim 
for damages even those 
injuries inflicted on our 
peaceful citizens in our 
own territory along 
the border by flying 
bullets in engagements 
between the  govern- 
mental and the revolu- 
tionary forces on the 
Mexican side. It is 
easy to arouse popular 
indignation over an in- 
stance of this charac- 
ter. It is easy to take 
advantage of it for the 
purpose of justifying 
aggressive action, and it is easy to cultivate political 
support and popularity by a warlike and truculent 
policy, but, with the familiarity that we have had in 
the carrying on of such a war in the Philippines and in 
Cuba, no one with a sense of responsibility to the Amer- 
ican people would involve them in the almost unending 
burden and thankless task of enforcing peace upon 
these 15,000,000 of people fighting among themselves, 
when they would necessarily all turn against us at the 
first manifestation of our purpose to intervene. I am 
very sure that the course of self-restraint that the ad- 
ministration has pursued in respect to Mexico will 
vindicate itself in the pages of history. 

“T look with confidence to the result in November, 
but, whatever the outcome may be, I am thankful for 
having had an opportunity to do my best as an Amer- 
ican citizen upon whom was bestowed the greatest gift 
of a nation, and to that nation, and the people that 
compose it, I am indeed grateful.” 



































SHOWING OFF OUR NAVY 


ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-THREE WAR VESSELS, INCLUDING “ DREADNAUGHTS,” BATTLE-SHIPS, CRUISERS, GUNBOATS, SUBMARINES, TORPEDO CRAFT AND DE- 

STROYERS, AND NAVAL MILITIA SHIPS, MAKING THE MIGHTIEST ARMADA EVER ASSEMBLED UNDER THE AMERICAN FLAG, WERE MOBILIZED IN THE HUDSON 

RIVER ON OCTOBER 12TH, GAZED AT AND VISITED BY THOUSANDS OF NEW-YORKERS, AND REVIEWED BY PRESIDENT TAFT. THE VESSELS SHOWN IN THE PHOTO- 
GRAPH ARE, FROM RIGHT TO LEFT, THE “ VIRGINIA,” “ NEBRASKA,” “IDAHO,” AND “ NEW JERSEY.” 
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BILL TURK—TEAMSTER 


By ROBERT SLOSS 
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FIRST met Mr. Turk—or, rather, I 
first met his horse when it suddenly 
thrust its head through the window 
of a_ street-car, right beside me. 
Unwonted presence of mind, plus a 
slightly educated horse sense of my 
°) own, caused me instantly to seize 
Py ao the animal’s nose—in a grip that 

nes would shock the A. 8. P. C. A.— 
and to address him repeatedly as, “ Ho, boy!” The 
next moment Mn 'Turk’s weatherbeaten face was con- 
fronting mine through the jagged aperture, and he 
was adding his stentorian soothings. 

“ Hold him tight, friend,” he called to me, and then, 
seizing the hook that every teamster carries on his 
shoulder, he deftly knocked out all the fringe of 
menacing glass from around the horse’s neck. Be- 
tween us the poor beast was quickly extricated. 

Outside was the usual excitement. Genuinely in- 
terested, I pushed through the crowd and up to Mr. 
Turk, who was making a hasty examination of the 
horse’s injuries. These were slight, we found, and by 
common instinct we drew horse and truck out of the 
turmoil and up to the curb. There a new ring formed, 
while conductor and motorman gathered names and 
addresses. 

** Now, leave me out,” said Mr. Turk, when he was 
approached. ‘“ All my fault. I won’t make no 
trouble.” 

“ But we got to prove up,” protested the conductor, 
“or else get suspended without pay.” 

“You can prove your car was standin’ still; ain’t 
that good enough?” thundered Mr. Turk. “ My 
fault, 1 say—and that goes. The company can afford 
to pay for the window light, can’t it? Well, I can 
afford to fix up the horse. That’s all the harm done. 
We don’t want no law-suit. Now, be on your way.” 

“Here,” I said to the conductor, “take my card. 
If you get into trouble, I can testify that the driver 
admitted it was his fault.” 
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Satisfied, the car crew returned to business, the 
trafiic tangle disintegrated, the crowd fell away 
and left Mr. Turk, the horse, and me alone in the 
dusk. 

“You done just right, friend,” said Mr. Turk, turn- 
ing to me; then after a searching look, “ Well, if you 
ain’t the fellow that grabbed Tom’s nose on the inside 
© that car. Say, you’re all right. Guess I’ve took up 
enough o’ your time for one day. Just get out your 
pencil and take down my address, so, in case the com- 
pany bothers you, you can turn ’em loose on me. 

“Oh, I avon’t have nothing else,” he went on as I 
demurred. “I ain’t tryin’ to get out of anything. 
But this ain’t really nobody’s fault. There was a bad 
mix up there at that corner. I see a chance to cut 
across, and starts. Then I see the car comin’ and 
pulls up, maybe a little late, but at that I’d cleared 
it if she’d only kep’ on movin’, In cuts another truck 
in front of her; car stops short; bang goes old Tom 
through the window. ‘Tom here gets off with a few 
scratches, car loses a light o’ glass. I call that break- 
in’ about even. 

“If (’d put up an argument, they’d”been here yet, 
and maybe we’d all had to go to court and lose more 
time than the whole thing is worth. Easiest and best 
way is to drop the whole business. But you know 
what a car company is when they start in to investi- 
gate. You see the name of the principal firm I haul 
for is on the side of this truck. They got that all 
right, and the company’ll have a man down there 
bright and early in the morning. He’d cost me half a 
day if he had my name, and you bet he won’t get it 
from the house. They don’t want their deliveries 
held up. Weli, when the company finds that I own 
this outfit and the conductor didn’t get my name, 
they’ll suspend him, unless I said it’s my fault. Now 
they’ll come around to your office, and when you say 
you heard me say that, they’ll know they got a wit- 
ness in case I make any trouble. Well, I won’t, and 
the whole business will drop right there. That is,” 


lie added, “if you don’t object to that much bother. 
Otherwise, vou’ve got my number.” 

J assured Mr. Turk that my views of the expedient 
coincided with his own, and that I would be glad to do 
my part. So, with a hearty hand clasp, we parted in 
mutual esteem. 

It happened that Mr. Turk and myself and Tom 
the horse all resided short distances apart within a 
narrow and old-fashioned area of the town, so it was 
net strange that, returning from work one evening, 
all three should meet again. This time it was I that 
was cutting across a busy corner. I dodged danger- 
ously under the nose of the horse and, turning in 
safety on the curb, recognized both him and his mas- 
ter. Mr. Turk gazed at me unknowingly; I think he 
was preparing to address me profanely when I called 
him by name. With a gesture of greeting he pulled in, 
got down and shook me by the hand. 

“'That’s one on me,” he said; “ you’d got a good 
layin’ out if you hadn’t spoke when you did.” Then, 
after I had stroked Tom’s- nose, Mr. Turk insisted that 
we invade Mr. Cornyn’s near-by emporium for a little 
potable foam. 

“Tell you the truth,” he continued, “ the eyes ain’t 
as good as they used to be. If they had been, I guess 
that accident wouldn’t have happened the other day. 
Believe me, I’ve been drivin’ a truck more’n forty 
years, and that’s the first time I didn’t see anything 
comin’ my way in time to dodge. 

“ Hold on,” he added, judicially; “ guess T’ll have to 
take that back. I was goin’ up Fifth Avenue one 
day, drivin’ slow, and just as I started to turn off into 
a side street—bang! a coach locks its hind wheel with 
mine. When the coachman got his horses quiet, | 
pulls out and up the side street, and he follows me 
up. He’d took off a step and got his door seraped up 
good and plenty, besides shakin’ up the lady inside. 
I knew he wanted to square himself, and by rights L 
ought to have looked behind before makin’ the turn. 
But I thought he could afford to get a call-down 

















“I used to drive for a commission house when I was a young fellow” 
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better than I could, so when he starts in on me I come 
back at him good and strong. Out gets the lady, and I 
took off my cap and explained matters to her very 
polite and nice. 

“* You see, madam,’ I said, ‘I was drivin’ close in 

to the curb, and naturally I couldn’t see out of the 
back of my head. The Jaw says loaded vehicles must 
keep over to the curb and I couldn’t get further out 
éf the way than that.’ 
*“ The coachman tried to put up an argument then, 
but she eut him short. ‘The man is perfectly right,’ 
she says; ‘drive on, James.’ And she gets back in 
the coach, I shut the door for her, and James drives 
on, shakin’ his fist back at me. The best of it is, I 
wasn’t loaded, either—speakin’ for both me and the 
truck. I might have been star-gazin’ or had spring 
fever, or else I’d looked behind—something wrong, 
anyway. But a little politeness certainly goes a long 
way with the ladies.” 

He radiated the health and energy of a man of 
forty-five. -He was tall, stalwart, standing straight as 
Apollo, whether on his truck or off it. His talk was 
tinctured with a native philosophy that could be called 
nothing but American. He had, indeed, been born 
such before immigration began to introduce race 
prejudice into our industries. 

“You must have learned your business pretty 
young,” I said. 

“Fourteen years old when I first climbed a truck 
for the old man. He was a carman before me, and I'll 
be fifty-eight years old next month. That’s goin’ some, 
ain’t it?” 

“You must have liked the business,” I said. 

“It’s a tough life, any way you look at it,” solilo- 
quized Mr. Turk. “ And there’s plenty of things to 
make it tougher than it ought to be. I used to drive 
for a commission house wher I was a young fellow. 
On the job to hook up at three in the morning, and 
then over the ferry and around to the freight-yards to 
get the fruit and vegetables; back again to make de- 
liveries. Between two of those freight-yards there’s 
a long dark stretch of road, and some pretty hard 
gangs hang out there. They’d strike you for a couple 
of heads of cauliflower or a few boxes of berries, and 
it always paid to hand out. If you did, they’d go 
pretty easy on you, but if you got chesty they’d get 
tegether and hold you up for half your load some 
night. If you tried police protection—well, you’d be 
marked all right and they’d lay for you and get you 
sooner or later. Same thing’s goin’ on to-day there. 
That’s a kind of graft a driver can’t help, and, things 
bein’ what they are, it saves money and trouble all 
around. 

“That ain’t sayin’ nothin’ about drivers graftin’ on 
their own hook, and there’s plenty of them,” continued 
Mr. Turk. “It’s easy enough to cop a turkey out of a 
barrel and sell it to some saloon for a raffle. Or maybe 
you'll meet a milk wagon on the ferryboat, and there’s 
a lot of things can be stowed in an empty milk can. 1 
know one milk-driver that did a nice little commis- 
sion business of his own for a few years, and lots of 
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late commuters got bargains till he was caught. 
There’s plenty of ’em comin’ and goin’, and sometimes 
they last so long it ’d surprise you. 

“See that fellow down the end of the bar?” he con- 
tinued, lowering his voice. “ Well, he’s nothin’ but a 
skell.” 

I demanded a definition. 

“Never hear of Skelly’s?” asked Mr. Turk. ‘ One 
of the best-known joints where they sell a drink of 
liquor for five cents. Well, a skell is a fellow that 
stops in places like that to get a shock. In the truck- 
ing business he’s a driver that works when he needs 
the money, lays off when he’s got it, and lays low 
when he gets caught in something crooked till he can 
pick up another job with some house that ain’t on to 
him. This fellow here had got mighty near round the 
circle when he gets a truck to drive for a big concern. 
They found he wasn’t steady, but they were holdin’ him 
down because he was cheap. The way I come to 
know him, they stable a couple of their teams up 
where I do. ell, one day a case falls on his leg. 
Didn’t hurt him no more’n it hurt me. He wins a 
cold thousand dollars out of ’em. How does that hit 
you? If he’d been an honest man, he wouldn’t have 
got a cent. All I said to him was, ‘ That thousand 711 
just about kill you when you get it.’ Can’t let the 
powder alone,” he added, pointing significantly to a 
decanter near by, marked Old Reliable Rye. 

“ Believe me,” he continued, ‘it’s a wonder there 
ain’t more tough mugs in the business, at that. If a 
good, strong, honest lad starts out drivin’ a truck 
nowadays, and wants to make something cut of him- 
self, do you know where he ends up? In the Fire 
Department. There’s always room for a good, husky, 
young truck-driver there, because he knows horses to 
begin with. Then a lad that has to wrastle cases on 
and off a truck don’t need any physical culture to 
come up to the rules. 

“T’m pretty handy with the hook myself,” com- 
mented Mr. Turk, “but there’s some science into it, 
too. I’m not fond of sweatin’ any harder on the job 
than I can help. There’s some drivers that think they 
ain’t workin’ if they don’t put all their muscle into 
it; they never find out how to balance a case. A 
friend of mine was laid up for three weeks once and I 
took his stuff, a load a day from a wholesale house, 
’way up to a brewery. When I backed up the first 
morning and began to waltz those cases across the 
floor and onto the truck I see the shipping clerk open 
his eyes. I got up to the brewery and found that Jim, 
my friend, had been takin’ the stuff off on skids to the 
sidewalk and then jackassin’ it up an incline into the 
main floor. I didn’t like the looks of that, so I nosed 
around and found out that the cases had to be moved 
by the brewery mer from where Jim landed them 
over to a freight elevator. I could get pretty near 
that if they’d let me drive in to the platform where 
they load beer on their wagons. I made ’em a propo- 
sition that l’d take the cases over to the elevator if 
they’d let me unload at the platform. Well, those 
brewery boys drink too much beer all day long to be 





fond of shiftin’ heavy cases, so they took me up. I had 
the stuff right off on the level and across the floor in 
no time, and I made the whole trip every day in half 
the time it took Jim. They got onto that down at 
the wholesale house and offered me all their truckin’. 
*Course I couldn’t take it. I put Jim wise how he 
could get it By using a little management, but he 
couldn’t see how he could do any more work by doin’ 
less. After a while he lost the house anyhow, and | 
guess it was my fault for bein’ too quick at their 
work. But how was I to know? 

“Course, there’s some start in with some education 
and a good business head to begin with. But they 
don’t stay drivin’ a truck. I know a young fellow 
got in the business for his health. He was a short- 
hand writer or somethin’ and the doctor told him he’d 
have to work outdoors or else get planted pretty soon. 
He borrowed money to get a single truck, and he 
wrastled stuff for more’n a year. Then he got business 
enough for another truck, and pretty soon he seen 
he could do better by hirin’ drivers while he stayed 
inside to run things and keep books. He’s got thirty 
thousand dollars invested in that business now, but at 
that he ain’t makin’ any fancy profits. 

“ You got to get next to politics to get them. When 
I was a young fellow I used to run across a greenhorn 
from the other side, drivin’ a little dirt-cart. He 
couldn’t write his own name, and I used to think he 
was thick. Well, say, about the time I started out for 
myself, so did he. But he wasn’t a truckman no more. 
‘ Contractor’ was painted on the side of his cart, and 
he was gettin’ city jobs. There was some prizes in 
them, believe me. -He’s got about the biggest haulin’ 
business in town to-day. Speakin’ of prizes, about the 
best he ever pulled off was when they were buildin’ the 
subway. He gets the contract to haul the dirt away. 
Most of it was rock blasted out. Did he dump it? 
no. He hauls it to a vacant lot up-town, puts in a 
stone-crusher, and when they wanted broken stone for 
concrete work he sells that stone back to the city and 
gets paid for haulin’ it again.. How’s that for drivin’ 
loaded both ways?” 

“And you’ve been driving for forty years,” I 
mused. 

“Too long, ain’t it?” commented Mr. Turk. “ Looks 
kind o’ like I lost out somewhere along the line, eh? 
Well, I don’t figure I ever lost anything I didn’t 
have. I lost the old woman ten years ago. I had her 
all right enough till just the year before we was to 
celebrate our silver weddin’-—married when we was 
kids, you know. Well, my old man never wasted 
much schoolin’ on me when I was a boy, and the wife 
kept me from playin’ politics till it was too late. So I 
kind o’ drifted along drivin’ a truck. Me and the old 
woman was contented, and when she went the kids 
was all grown, and after that—well, you might as 
well look for old Tom out there to start somethin’. If 
you turned him loose now he’d walk right around-to 
the stable lookin’ for his oats and a good comfortable 
stall, and he’d feel strange if he wasn’t hooked up 


to-morrow mornin’.” 








RODONEY talks.” The phrase is a 
Bae true one. It has a wider signifi- 
cance than most people imagine. 
By “money”? is: generally meant 
> checks, notes, securities, almost any 
MN) property of value. Men of money 
yare those that have such — pos- 
38 sessions in considerable amounts. 
¥ These possessions are money,’ be- 
cause they bring it at the word of’ command. The 
money that really does talk, however, is the real 
money, not its equivalent—the actual silver, gold, and 
néatly banded packages of -bills. 
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“I did mot ask whether it was for sale. 





I came to purchase it” 


By Frank J. ArKins 


ILLUSTRATED BY DONALD GARDNER 


In every one who has not spendthrift blood there 
is a little of the miser. A fascination lies in the 
currency itself. There are few whom it does not 
tempt. Bits of paper representing larger sums are 
far less eloquent than the cash itself. Sometimes 
clever men get this actual money to talk for them 
when. they are determined to close a deal. They play 
with the emotions of the seller. 

* Just beyond the suburbs of a big and rapidly 
growing American city was a spot that was ideal 
from the real-estate investor’s point of view. It was 
a compact little farm. It was owned by an elderly 
widow, who had practically no other property. The 

: farm: was only -too_ evi- 
dently in the direct line’ of 
speedily -coming develop- 
ment, ard it was the’ only 
piece of land for some miles 
around possible‘ to buy. 
The farms that surrounded 
it were held by rich meu 
who intended to wait and 
reap all the profits them- 
selves, 5 

The elderly widow would 
not sell. She would not 
even consider an _ offer. 
Agents and principals, the 
shrewdest men in the busi- 
ness, went to her in vain. 
They started at -$15,000. 
By degrees and through 
competition the price offered 
; jumped up to $20,000, $25,- 
000. It soon got beyond 
that. Before very long the 
widow had been offered $30,- 
000. <A few days later a 
man in desperation, led by 
the thoughts that were in 
every one’s mind of immedi- 
ate reselling in acreage, 
said he would give $35,000, 
and talked an hour trying 
to .persuade her. 

The efforts were hopeless 
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from the start. The woman did not want to sell. She 
had lived for many long years on the place. Her hus- 
band had died there; she had come to the old farm- 
house as a-bride. The prices talked made absolutely 
no impression on. her. 

Matters had stood in this way for some weeks 
when an inspiration came to one real-estate specu- 
lator. - He was a small man, chubby, and of the 
type that disarms suspicion. He had a wonderful 
talent for estimating future values, and when the 
story had reached his ears of the woman who would 
not sell he had puzzled over the problem. Very 
quietly he made inquiries about her personality. One 
day he called into his office a tall, bushily bearded, 
impressive-looking lawyer friend, who had been in 
more than one deal with him. 

There was a visit. to a bank early the next morning, 
and several big bags went in and were brought out 
again. They were stowed in the little man’s fast 
touring car, and at the best speed the traffic regula- 
tions would permit the car was hurried through the 
city, out into the suburbs, directly to the farm. In 


‘the tonneau, with their feet on the bags, sat the 


little and the big man. 

The old widow did not prove at all difficult to see 
when the farm-house was reached an hour later. She 
opened the door for them herself, a plain, old-fash- 
ioned figure in a much-washed gingham gown. The 
two men did not talk beyond a pleasant “Good 
morning.” In a way that was perfectly respectful, 
aroused .no suspicions but simple curiosity, they 
stepped directly into the sitting-room and over to 
an old center-table. Without delay they unpacked 
the bags and took from them rolls of gold and silver, 
neatly done-up packages of bills. The bags seemed 
inexhaustible. The two men lingered lovingly over 
their task. They took out more and more. As if 
it was the most fascinating pastime in the world, 
they arranged and rearranged this money on the old 
round table, now changing the heaps, now adding, 
now counting, laying carefully aside on near-by 
chairs the shabby books and ernaments that they 
might have more room. 

To any one it was apparent that a fortune in the 
actual coin of the realm was now spread out in the 
little farm-house. The elderly'woman gazed at it open- 
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eyed, staring, fascinated. Now the two men would con- 
sult briefly in whispers and then one of them wouid 
reach down into one of the bags and bring up more gold, 
another roll of silver, another package of bills. So 
perfectly was the display made that it might have 
been rehearsed for a stage production. As a matter of 
fact, all the way out in the automobile the two men 
had talked over every detail. They were playing for 
profits of thousands. 

Suddenly both straightened themselves up and 
stopped. The big lawyer spoke. He had a voice that 
had charmed many a jury, a simplicity of manner that 
was very winning. 

“Madam,” he said, “ there is twelve thousand dollars 
on that table. Count it. Twelve thousand!” He 
named the amount of money in each little heap, touch- 
ing every one with loving fingers. ‘“ Twelve thousand! 
My friend and I will leave it all here. We will bring 
as much more to-morrow, actual, real money. That is 
what we offer you for your farm. Not talk, not 
promises, not pieces of paper that might be good or 
might not, but real money. Think how much it is and 
what you can do with it.” 

The old widow could not speak. Since the bags 
were first opened she had never taken her eyes off all 
the wealth. Now she came closer to the table and 
touched each heap, scarcely daring to believe that what 
she seemed to see was real. Both men watched her 
narrowly. It was evident that they had won. ‘The 
simple expedient of placing the actual money before 
the. woman’s very eyes had secured them the farm for 
$24,000, where a few days before an offer of $35,000 
had been refused. 


The cash buyer gets the preference. He is always 
listened to. In more cases than one he alone is 
listened to. Not long ago a certain clever person 


‘discovered that the real control in an important cor- 


poration was held by a man who owned a very small 
minority interest. The company was exceedingly 
prosperous. Two rival factions: practically equal in 
stock ownership were warring against each -other. 
Both were helpless in the hands of -this one individual 
who held. the balance of power, had secured for him- 
self*an excellent salary, and voted as he pleased. 

At current figures his stock was probably, worth 
$500. Either of the factions would have paid him 
practically any. price for his holdings, but- he simply 
would not sell. A small man- naturally, he was -in- 
toxicated with this power that had come to him by 
purest chance. His father, an old. workman for the 
concern, had been. given these few-shares..of stock 
years before, when the company was yet unimpor- 
tant and before the two rival factions ‘had - arisen, 
in‘recognition of some mechanical improvement. The 
son knew just enough to be inordinately proud that 
he*could sway the great enterprise. 

It would have looked hopeless for-any one other than 
a determined, resourceful man. The energetic person 
who had “sized up” this situation discovered, how- 
ever, much more. By careful inquiry. he found. that 
the company, though very prosperous, was not doing 
all the. business it should, because of the. blocking, 
domineering tactics and the dog-in-the-manger ‘ideas 
of the little stockholder. It was evident 
that these shares would be worth almost 
any money. 

To decide was to act with this energetic 
man. He had never met the little stock- 
holder, but the morning after he had laid 
his plans he gained an audience with him. 
The little stockholder sat haughtily en- 
throned-.in a handsomely fitted out office 
of his own. He had demanded that. 

The visitor went straight to the point. 
“T came,” he said, “to purchase your in- 
terest in this company.” 

“It is not for sale,” the stockholder an- 
swered, with idle but excessively polite 
arrogance. 

“TI did not ask whether it was for sale. 
I said I came to purchase it. I assume 
that anything is for sale if you get your 
price. You own $500 worth of stock in 
this’company. I will give you $10,000 
for ,it.” 

‘The minority stockholder looked . the 
stranger over with a smile of amusement. 

“¥ou don’t think for a moment that I 
will take it?” he asked. 

The other opened a hand satchel and 
took out five hundred twenty-dollar bills 
and laid them on the flat table in front 
of the little stockholder’s desk. 

“ There is $10,000. Count it.” 

He swept his hand over the money and 
spread it over the table. It made a big 
pile. It was more money than the stock- 
holder had ever seen at one time. It is 
more money than most people have ever 
seen. 

“With this you could purchase a 
business all your own in a small town, 
where you would be the biggest man in 
the community. With your knowledge 
and experience and your training (he laid 
the flattery on lavishly and with effect) 
you would dominate the affairs of the 
town from the start. And here is the 
money with which to do it. I am not 
offering you a check or an instalment payment. I 
lo not give notes. Here is $10,000 in cash. I offer 
it to you now. Not to-morrow or the day after. In- 
derse your stock and hand it to me and the money 
is yours.” , 

The stockholder hesitated. Real money is seldom 
offered in large sums. Big transactions are usually 
carried on through the medium of commercial paper. 

The stockholder could not take his eyes from the 
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“*Madam,”’ he said, “‘there is twelve thousand dollars on that table. Count it” 


pile of yellow bills. The stranger watched him, and 
just as he was about to speak said: 

“Of course I donot want to force you to take 
it. If you want this money. to leave your office, it’s 
your lookout—not mine.” He commenced to gather 
up the bills, . 

“Just a moment. I have thought about going into 
business for myself.” 

“The money is yours for the stock. I am a busy 
man. We will do business now or not at all.” 

The stockholder thought of the-small town. In 
fancy he saw himself:the dominant figure in the com- 
munity. He knew of just such a place—and while 
he thought about it he walked to the safe and took 
out an envelope. 

An hour later the energetic stranger stepped into 
the office of .a- keen-eyed business man and, laying 
down a stock certificate, said: 

“T have just. purchased this for $10,000. What is it 
worth to you?” 

He did not need to go farther. Just what the per- 
centage of profit-was for that morning’s work is not 
known, but a certain business is now advancing faster 


> 





It was an “Arabian Nights” story the men were hearing 


than ever. It was worth a good many thousands of 
dollars to get the little “ balance-of-power man” out 
of the road. 


A New-Yorker wanted to buy a mine. He knew 
that the owners were not at all anxious to sell and 
that it would take some persuasion along rather un- 
usual lines. He thought over it long and pains- 
takingly and at last saw his way clear. 








This New York man had a pretty good and com- 
prehensive idea of mining property. He had figured 
to a dot what this especial mine was worth. After 
theroughly reviewing his figures he added a little 
more to “sweeten” the price and make it look worth 
while as a deal, and, first buying a return ticket to 
New York, he drew the amount from his bank in 
crisp, new one-hundred-dollar notes. He was a wise 
person, and he realized that just one argument 
would “go” with these mining men. Gold would not 
cut any figure with them—they had seen too much 
of that metal in the raw; silver coin would seem 
mere dross; greenbacxs and yellowbacks would not 
of themselves count at all. ‘To get these hard- 
headed mining men to hand over the mine he 
must picture, in language they could not resist, 
the unaccustomed delights the crackling bills would 
Lring. 

He did this with great skill. It was just as he 
had surmised. Several years of toil, with little 
companionship, out in a wild country, had made these 
mine men eager for the enjoyments, the glitter, the 
crowds, and the life of the Eastern cities. They did 
not know this until the New-Yorker, with his pack- 
ages of new notes, commenced to talk to them. The 
visitor wasted no time. He did not heed the ominous 
shaking of two heads when he announced that he had 
come to buy. He began telling of New York, its 
theaters, its hotels and restaurants, jts gay night 
life, -its wonderful clothing, both of women and men, 
its fleets of automobiles and taxicabs, its jewels, 
pictures, its extraordinary beverages and gorgeously 
lit’ thoroughfares. 

He had provided himself with many pictures of 
New York, some colored, taken from weeklies and 
magazines. He spread these out as he talked on the 
bare table of the “shack” these partners made their 
home. Soon they overflowed onto the floor. The 
miners Igoked them over, fascinated. They drank in 
every word the story-teller had to say. 

The “shack” was forgotten. It was an Arabian 
Nights story the men were hearing. It seemed as if 
they would never get tired. 

All of a sudden the tempter got down to 
“cases.” He reached over and undid one of the 
packages of bills. He laid a hundred-dollar note on 
the table. 

“That will take you to New York,” he said, “a 
Pullman sleeper all the way. Fastest train-in the 
world! ‘This will lodge you at the finest hotel for 
a week.” He picked up a drawing of a hotel corridor 
crowded with gorgeous women and nattily dressed 
men. He took one more bill from the package. “ ‘That 
will buy you as fine a dinner as the Tsar of Russia 
or John D. Rockefeller can get.” 

He kept on. He showed how another hundred- 
dollar bill would give a man an outfit that would 
make him a rival of a figure in the magazines of 
high- life. He made them see themselves in the 
splendid hotels, at the theaters, along Broadway. He 
dwelt*on the comforts of speeding automobiles, tell- 
ing of the soft cushions and the delights of eighty 
miles an hour on country roads late at night. With 
every new picture he brought out another hundred- 
dollar bill that cracked in its freshness in a _per- 
suading way. It said to the miners, “See what I can 
give you.” 

He was a skilful word-painter, that man, and he 
knew his New York. He must have talked over an 
hour, and bills littered the table. Of a sudden he 
stopped dramatically and reached down into his 
valise, bringing up more packages, piling them up 
before the men. 

“ And when you get through,” he remarked, “ you'll 
have all this left.” 

The miners looked at each other. Then together 
they said: 

* Take the mine.” 
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SHERIDAN AT 


ON APRIL 1, 1865, AT FIVE FORKS, VIRGINIA, MAJOR-GENERAL SHERIDAN WAS PERSONALLY DIRECTING A 
MENTS.. THE FEDERAL FORCES, BOTH CAVALRY AND INFANTRY, WERE SUFFERING FROM A SHARP FIRE}{WHIC 
BY THE STAFF, HE DASHED AHEAD, FOLLOWED BY HIS COMMAND. CLOSE BEHIND HIM CAME MERRIT?’S C 


DRAWN BY SIDNE- H. R 











AT| FIVE FORKS 


RECTING A MOVEMENT AGAINST THE CONFEDERATES, WHO WERE PROTECTED BY TEMPORARY INTRENCH- 
P FIRE;WHICH CAUSED THEM TO HESITATE. “WHERE IS MY BATTLE-FLAG?” CRIED SHERIDAN. SEIZING IT 
MERRITI’S CAVALRYMEN IN A RESISTLESS CHARGE WHICH SWEPT THE CONFEDERATES BACK IN CONFUSION 
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THE PROPHET’S CHAMBER 


BY LIZETTE WOODWORTH REESE 


ILLUSTRATED BY W. L. JACOBS 

















}SEE it all as plainly as though it 
were an hour ago. I see my father 
at his desk, a stooped, thin figure, 
gray-headed, with a laugh in his 
eves. I see my mother standing in 
the middle of the floor, tall, strong, 

Se capable, her dark face flushed up 
Ceege~ to the roots of her dark and satiny 
hair. Outside the yellow leaves 
were falling; the sky was gray, and our six Lombardy 
poplars looked like six black rods ‘rocking gently 
against it. 

“TI begrudge her nothing,” said my father, still 
laughing with his eyes. “She is old now, and I can’t 
think she is happy.” 

“TIT would like to 





a new one for herself except a five-cent calico for 
kitchen-work. As for Bob and father, they were the 
poorest looking of us all, for Bob’s trousers were 
patched from top to bottom, and father, except for 
the fact that he wore his darned and shiny things 
like a lord or duke, appeared almost a beggar. 

It was our poverty which had brought me into 
trouble. I had said: “I wish I had some new ribbons 
—pink ones would do. I wish we were like other 
people.” Mother had only looked at me, as she al- 
ways did when I talked in this fashion, but Bob, 
who was helping me wash dishes, had sniffed. It 
made me wild when Bob sniffed, for his nose went 
up in such a curly, significant fashion—and so I had 


different from other people, something hard, bold, 
unwavering. Her blue eyes—and they were very blue 
—stared down into mine with a directness which was 
almost brutal. I went back to my seat and put my 
aching head in my hands and wished that I had 
slapped Bob harder. 

But all at once—and how well I remember it! I 
remember it as though it were an hour ago—I heard 
my name called. I looked up and saw out in the 
gray and yellow world a little old woman who beck-, 


oned and beckoned to me. She stood at the big clump ,. 


of box down at our garden gate, and because she was 
all in gray, even to the hood which she wore on her 
head, and because she was so lone and appealing, she 

seemed part of the 


fading day and the 





force some of it out 
of her for the children.” 

My father stopped 
laughing. “ Well, 
well,” he said, in a 
confused, sad way. 

My mother, turning 
impatiently away, 
caught sight of me in 
the doorway. 

“ Daughter!” 

“Tm going! I’m 
going!” I cried, and I 
ran down the passage 
and up the stairs two 
at a time until I 
reached the big back 
room which I hated 
more than any other 
in the house. The 
Prophet’s Chamber, my 
father called it. But 
I do not know why 
to this day, although 
he always looked so 
whimsical when he 
said it that I believed 
at the time that I did. 
Father was so quick to 
see things that he al- 
most made you see 
them, too. The Proph- 
et’s Chamber was the 
place where mother 
sent Bob and me when 
we had been particu- 
larly trying, and as I 
had boxed Bob’s ears a 
while ago there were 
two good reasons—I 
had boxed them twice 
—why I should be a 
prisoner there for an 
hour or two. 

I made a rush for 
the door, opened it, 
and tore across the 
room to one of the 
two windows, where I 
flung myself into the 
great cherry, chintz- 
covered arm-chair and 
prepared to be as 
miserable as a twelve- 
year-old romp of a 
chilé can well be. I 
hated Bob; I hated 
mother; I hated the 
big, dull, old, old room; 
I hated myself. Bob 
had gone down to the 
village on an errand; 
I could see the red of 
his cap along the gray 
road. He had not be- 
gun the quarrel, and he 
was quite two years 
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autumn weather. - 
ran out of the room, 
and down-stairs, and ; 
out into the garden, 
and the little old wom- 
an pushed past the 
clump of box and out 
the clanging gate and 
up the gray road away 
from the village, and 
I. knew that she wished 
me to follow. She 
walked | steadily, -but 
with a sort of soft 
swiftness . that carried 
her -over the climbing 
grass-thick -track with- ~ 
out.a°sound. A strange . 
exhilaration . possessed 
me, = like that which 
comes when I listen to: 
wild, sad music, © or 
talk of great bygone 
men and towns and of 
battles dying out by 
misty shores. I had 
never been on this part 
of the road before, as 
it led up through the 
abandoned farm lands 
—big, lonely tracts 
with broken - walled 
pastures here and 
stretches of thick, slop- 
ing woods there —and 
was rarely traveled ex- 
cept by a market wagon 
or two on its way to 
the town ten miles 
away. It was a climb-: 
ing road that went up, 
up into the sky. It 
was a silent walk. 
The wind blew the 
dead leaves about us 
as we went, and our 
feet made that steady, 
soft noise in the grass. 
These were the only 
sounds in the whole 
world. We came to a 
lane that ran straight 
to the west and turned 
down into a_hollowy 
land, with the great 
gray sky before us, and 
the yellow of poplar- 
trees on either side—a 
sober, mellow mingling 
of tints that was like 
the light made bya 
myriad of slowly dying 
candles. The little old 
woman never turned to 
me, but kept on un- 
waveringly and I fol- 
lowed. 








younger than I, it is 
true, but mother loved 
him hetter than she 
loved me—so I said to 
myself—and was only 


too glad to send him away from the scene of the fray. 


I hated her for that. 

The room was big and dull and old, old. There 
were three chairs on one side and two on the other, 
all with cherry frames and upholstered with the same 
pattern of chintz, white with little green and pink 
roses trailing over it, and a. blue butterfly hovering 
here and there among the blossoms. There was a 
table, and in a corner a superbly carved bookcase 
over which hung a portrait of a young girl. 

Everything was in exquisite order; even the darn 
in the faded carpet looked like a piece of cobwebby 
lace. I kicked the mended place with my rebellious 
heels as I sat there, and I hated the room more than 
ever. Then I hated myself. We were so poor. There 
was not a house in or out of the village where such 
serimping and saving went on, such patching and 
turning and going without this and doing without 
that. The red dress which I wore on Sundays had 
been two colors before that. and mother never bought 


“‘I would like to force some of it out of her for the children” 


boxed his ears, As I sat up there in the Prophet's 
Chamber, kicking my heels against the darn in the 
carpet, I wished that I had boxed them harder. 

But presently my mind went back to the conversa- 
tion which I had overheard on the way to my prison. 
What had father meant by saying he “ begrudged 
her nothing”? And whom had he meant? And why 
had mother seemed so impatient at his answer, so 
displeased, I might say? I had heard it in the tone 
in which she called to me a moment after. I thought 
and thought about this until my head ached, and 
then, although I could not have told why, I left my 
chair and walked over to look at the picture which 
hung in a corner of the room. It was the portrait, 
as I have said, of a young girl. Her face was plump 
and her eyes blue, and she held a bunch of roses in 
the hand which was pressed against her bosom. She 
was not pretty. I saw that at once, as I had seen 
it a hundred times before, but in spite of my youth 
I could see that she was something else, something 
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I do not know how 
long we had been walk- 
ing, always in’ that 
steady, soft fashion, 
when we came at last 
to a tall house set a good distance back from the road— 
a rambling, rather decayed-looking house, gray, too, 
like the country around it, and with the same yellow- 
ing trees standing here and there about. There were 
six of them altogether. 

We went up the broken stone steps and into a wide 
front room, where there were gay rugs upon the floor 
and much carved furniture, all of cherry, standing 
up against the wall, and the glint of brass from shelf 
and polished table. 

The old lady sat down and motioned to me to do 
the same. As I did so I saw, as in a flash, that the 
chair in which I had seated myself was covered with 
a faded chintz, white with little green and pink roses 
trailing over it, and a blue butterfly hovering here 
and there among the blossoms. I looked at the lady’s 
chair and saw that it, too, was covered with the same 
pattern. Then my head whirled, and I felt as I had 
felt one time when I had bumped it against our 
kitchen door, and it was like this—that I had bumped | 
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She rose and walked to the end of 
the room and back again. ‘The wind 
blew; the Lombardy poplars rocked. 


And of a sudden I cried out: “ You 
look like her and you don’t. I’m 
afraid! I’m afraid!” 


She rocked to and fro as she stood 
behind the carved chair. “ Ve-ne-tia! 
Ve-ne-tia! Young—young! Old—old!” 

“Oh, let me go home! Let me go 
home!” I wailed. 

She began walking up and down 
again, up and down, back to the chair, 
and then away to the end of the still 
room. 

“Tm afraid! Im afraid! 
go home! Let me go home!” 

She came and stood directly in 
front of me. 

“Do you know what power is, little 
Mary Venetia? Power—power?” She 
said it in such a quick, vital, eager 
way that it was almost as though she 
had stamped her foot. 

I could only remember my catechism. 
I began, “The pomps and vanities of 
this wicked world and all—” 

“Yes!” It was like another stamp. 
“And this Venetia, the one I knew, 
she’s dead. Didn’t I tell you she was 
dead?” 

“Yes. Yes, ma’am.” 

“This Venetia wanted power. She 
craved for it as you crave for bread, 
for water, for air. She wanted to rule 
people and things and bend them and 
break them. She knew she had it in 
her; she knew that all she needed was 
an opportunity. There came one to her 


Let me 








I thought about tizis until my head ached 


it in just the same way and suffered the same pain 
a thousand years before. 

“What are you staring at, gipsy?” asked my 
strange hostess. 

“TI thought nobody had blue butterflies but us.” 
My head was clear again, but I had that strange 
feeling still, that I was old, old. 

She looked bewildered for a moment and then 
flashed: “They belong to the days of my youth. 
You’ll keep something to remind you of that time 
some day even if it’s only a piece of colored calico.” 
She flashed out again, “ What is your name, elf?” 

“Mary Venetia Stockett.” 

“Ma-ry, Ma-ry. There 
family.” 

“ After mother.” 

“ And Venetia?” 

“Tt was grandmother’s name, and the young lady’s 
in the picture in our back parlor. She’s a relation, 
too.” 

“ And that’s all you know about her?” 

She was looking at me steadily, steadily, and her 
eyes were blue, very blue. 

“ That’s all mother told me.” 

* Ve-ne-tia! Ve-ne-tia! I knew somebody by that 
name,” she said, slowly. “She’s dead. She died a 
long time ago.” Then in that slow, inward voice 
she said again: ‘‘ Ve-ne-tia! Ve-ne-tia!” It was as 
though she were ready to laugh and yet ready to 
break out and ery, too. I was afraid. 

** Maybe—maybe,” I faltered, “maybe it was better 
for her to die than to turn out wicked.” 

“Who said she was wicked?” she flashed, turning 
her terrible blue eyes full upon me. 

I can remember how my voice broke as I answered 
her. “I mean my Miss Venetia. I mean the pic- 
ture, the picture. She looks as if she could do any- 
thing—anything. She’s not your Venetia.” 

* Who said she was wicked?” 

“Nobody. I just—I just guessed so.” 

It was so still in that house. The Lombardy poplars 
outside rocked back and forth, and the sound.of that 
rocking, a high, sad, crying sound, beat against the 
room like the surge against a lonely shore. Still, 
and old, old! All the time she sat watching me with 
her blue eyes. But I was no longer afraid. 

“What does your father’ do, elf?” 

“He writes books.” 

“Oh, I don’t mean that. 
much or dig in the garden?” 

“Yes, he laughs. Mother says she don’t see how 
he can when we’re as poor as Job’s turkey; and he 
digs the vegetables.” 

“And what does he say when your mother says 
that?” 

“He keeps on laughing. And then he stops and 
mother says out loud, ‘She should have been handled 
in the beginning and the truth found out and then 
you’d have had your rights.’ ” 

“ Who’s she, Black Eyes?” 

“T don’t know,” I said. 

“What has she done, that they talk about her in 
that way?” 

“Robbed them,” I said. I remember how sharp 
and how young my voice sounded in that still room. 

“Do they say that?” 

“ Mother does.” 


were no Marys in my 


Does he laugh or talk 





hand and she—she took it.” 

Outside the black trees rocked and 
rocked. 

“*She—she took it. She became of 
a sudden very rich, and went abroad, 
and traveled, and bought jewels and fine dresses and 
yards of costly lace. And she became acquainted with 
great men and great women and she ruled them; she 
ruled to her heart’s content.” 

She sighed and sighed again and 


This is the end of my story. But my father has an- 
other ending which you may find in his diary under 
the heading, “ An Account of a Mysterious Happen- 
ing in the Stockett Family.” 

“ About dusk of a certain day in October, the 31st 
of October, to be exact, my daughter Mary came 
running down the road toward the house much shaken 
and out of breath. She handed me a letter. I opened 
it and read: 

“*T have divided all that I possess into two parts 
and made one over to you. As I have prospered ex- 
ceedingly during the twenty years since we last met, 
1 think you have more than I robbed you of in de- 
stroying my father’s last will. I hope it will 
bring you more happiness than it has ever brought 
me. 

“There was no signature, but I recognized the 
writing as that of my half-sister, Venetia Stockett. 
Children of the same father and of different mothers— 
of two sisters, however—there had never been any 
love between us; there could not have been, so far 
apart were we in years, character, and ambition. 
Left by my father’s earlier will—made in a fit of 
spleen on his part—the most of his money and estate, 
she had had no intercourse with me, the lord of a 
dilapidated house and a depleted purse, for twenty 
years. A black trick had she served me. My father 
had not forgotten me, after all. 

“ But had she come down to our house in the dusk 
of October 31st and lured Mary Venetia to her own 
home twelve clear miles away? Or had she met 
Mary Venetia somewhere along the road ‘and there 
given her the letter? How had it happened, then, 
that Mary had described so exactly the room in my 
father’s old house and identified the little old woman 
with the portrait hanging in the Prophet’s Chamber? 
Over and over again had she done this in the delirium 
which followed upon her strange adventure of that 


autumn dusk. 
“We had found my sister’s house locked and 
barred on the following day, locked and _ barred 


as though against a horde of highway robbers, and 
giving every evidence of having been in that condi- 
tion for many a long week. There was no one in 


sight. The next day there came a great check from 
my sister’s lawyer. But when we questioned him 
he was as dumb as the grave. It is now twenty 





locked old, old. 

“Let me go home,” I said, humbly. 
But she went on: “ But would you be- 
lieve, would you believe, little Mary 
Venetia, that all at once she grew tired 
of this very power, this ruling of men 
and women, this buying of jewels and 
fine clothes? All at once everything 
went out of her like the puff of a 
candle. Her money began to burn her 
hand. It was because it wasn’t all 
hers, you know. She—she—” Her 
terrible blue eyes stared down at me 
so that they drove me into speech. 

“ Did—did—she not rob somebody ?” 
I faltered. 

“She’s dead. Didn’t I tell you she 
was dead? We won’t call her names. 
We won’t be too hard on her. She 
might get up out of her grave and 
walk.” She was staring straight down 
at me. 

“Now you look like her! Now you 
look like her!” I cried. ‘ Let me go! 
Let me go!” 

“You must promise to do exactly 
what I tell you.” 

“Tm afraid! I’m afraid!” 

“T will let you go if you promise.” 

“ Yes, yes.” 

She drew a_ small, 
out of her bosom and held 
me. 

“Give this to 
father—mind you.” 


white envelop 
it out to 


your father—your 


“Yea: 
The next thing I knew I was run- 
ning, running away from her, and 


from the decayed old house, and from 
the Lombardy poplars that rocked back 
and forth in front of it. 1 ran out 
into the lane and up through the 
gray country and the half dark and 
into the highroad. And running, run- 
ning, I kept steadily down it past the 
old, dim, broken-walled pastures and 
the dimmer stretches of woodland 
straight to my father’s garden gate. 
And always as I ran I was afraid. 

My father was standing there by 
the clump of box. 

“Child, child, 
been ?” 


where have you 











I stopped panting and put the let- 
ter into his hand. 


“She said to give it to you. I 
promised. Oh, I’m afraid! I’m 
afraid!” 

And then I can remember that the clump of box 
began to turn round and round like a_ spinning- 


wheel, and that I was drawn into it and whirled to 
left and to right to the sound of roaring waters. 
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The little old woman kept on and I followed 


But was she there that October dusk? 
What was it that happened on that Eve of the 
Ghosts? Let some one who is wiser than I answer 
the question.” 


years ago. 
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WHAT WORRIED HER 


HERE was evidently something on Mrs. Nerviss’s 
} mind. For several days she had been very much 

preoccupied, and finally Nerviss himself, fearful 
that he might in some way have been the cause of it, 
made certain subtle inquiries designed to clear the 
situation up. 

* How’s the new cook getting on, Maria?” he asked, 
as a feeler. ‘“ Does she—does she seem satisfied with 
her place here?” . 

“Oh, perfectly,” said Mrs. Nerviss. “She remarked 
only yesterday that she had never lived with such nice 
people as we are, and she said she felt like one who 
had traveled far and found her home at last.” 

Nerviss resumed his newspaper. It was not a do- 
mestic difficulty certainly that was so depressing his 
good wife, but this was not particularly reassuring, 
for: he now came to have an uneasy feeling that he 
was himself the cause of her troubles. So he began 
again, resolved to take the bull by the horns. 

“T hope you didn’t mind my coming in so late 
from the club last Tuesday night, Maria,” he said. 
“One o’clock is an unholy hour I know, but, really, I 
couldn’t help it very well. You see—” 

“Not at all, James, dear,” the good lady answered. 
“TI think it is a good thing to do once in a while. If 
there is one thing in the world that I should hate 
more than another it would be to have your friends 
think you were henpecked. Really, I was glad you 
stayed as long as you wanted to.” 

Nerviss drew a deep sigh of relief. That little poker 
game was not the cause of her worry, and in all other 
respects his conscience was clear. So this time he 
plunged in boldly. 

“Then what is the matter with you, Maria?” he de- 
manded. ‘“ You can’t deceive me—you’ve got some- 
thing on your mind. You are worrying about some- 
thing.” 

“T certainly am,” said the lady, her voice tremulous. 
“T am very much worried. Do you think the people 
at our bank are honest, James?” 

“Why, certainly,” laughed Nerviss. 
made you think they weren’t?” 

“Well, something very strange has happened lately,” 
said Mrs. Nerviss, “ and I think you ought to look into 
it. You know you have been giving me my allowance 
lately in ten-dollar bills, and I have been depositing 
them at the bank.” 

“Yes, I am aware of that,” said Nerviss. 

“Well, somehow or other I don’t like the looks of 
that receiving teller, James,” said the lady, “and so 
for the past three weeks I have been putting my 
initials on every bill deposited, up in one corner, and 
yesterday, Mr. Cleaver, the butcher, in cashing a 
twenty-dollar check for me handed me one of those 
marked bills!” 

“ Well, suppose he did?” demanded Nerviss. 
of it?” 

“What of it?” echoed Mrs, Nerviss. ‘“ What of it? 
Doesn’t that prove that those bank people are letting 
other people use my money?” 

It was at this point that Nerviss was attacked by 
a violent spasm of coughing, which, in her description 
of it later to the doctor, Mrs. Nerviss declared was so 
like a laugh that at first she thought her husband had 
suddenly thought of something funny. 
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“ Whatever 


“ What 


SOME HALLOWE’EN SUGGESTIONS 


Tue pranksome spirit that is ever abroad on All 
Hallowe’en makes a good many things that under 
ordinary circumstances would hardly be considered 
de rigueur quite au fait upon that special occasion. 
Wherefore if you must transfer the swinging mahogany 
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HELPING HAND 


(FOR MEN OF AFFAIRS) 


doors from the Anti-Prohibition Club on the corner 
to the gate-posts of the Carnegie Library two blocks 
farther up the street, Hallowe’en is a far better time 
to do it than on the fifth of November, for instance, 




















AN ALPINE ROMANCE 


“ AH, THAT SWISS MAIDEN’S YODEL AGAIN—CLEAR 


AS A BELL!” 


when the police are not likely to be so pleasantly dis- 
posed toward the floating population. 

An interesting Hallowe’en preventive in a town 
where the children have a habit of making the night 
hideous by ringing the church-bells, is for the sexton 
to fasten the bell-rope securely to the floor, leaving 
the bell itself in a completely inverted position, and 
completely filled to the brim with a mulch of saw- 
dust and liquid tar, so that at the first attempt to 
loosen the rope the mulch will descend upon the will- 
ing little workers in the lower part of the belfry. 

A pleasant little’ trick for a vigilance committee to 
play on Hallowe’en in a Prohibition town is to take 
the sign “ Gasolene Sold Here” from the front of. the 
public garage and fasten it over the front door of 
some leading physician who has become noted for his 
first-aid-to-the-thirsty work in your midst. 

In practising the good old-fashioned prank of filling 
up a long black stocking with flour and hitting chance 
wayfarers on the back of the neck with the resulting 
weapon, be very careful to use the flour in its original 
form and well sifted. A Weehawken man, last year, 
made the serious mistake of filling his stocking with 
his wife’s tea-biseuits, with the result that the first 
person he hit with it was knocked senseless, and subse- 
guently had him arrested and fined $100 for assault 
and battery. 

A fine spectral effect for midnight can be secured 
by locking a half-dozen mice, or two large rats, in the 
grand piano, and placing a long fat bolster, tied about 
the middle with a string, and wearing a linen duster 
and a beaver-hat, in a sitting posture on the piano- 
stool immediately in front of the key-board. A single 
glance at an object of this kind in the light of a rising 
moon is likely to have a reformative effect upon a 
husband who’ has preferred celebrating Hallowe’en at 
the club when he returns stealthily in the quiet of the 
midnight hours. 

In cities where pumpkins are scarce and nearly as 
costly as a Canadian melon at Christmas-time, an ex- 
cellent and comparatively inexpensive substitute for 
the ordinary Jack o’ lantern of commerce is to take 
the gold-fish globe, and give it a coating of gilt-enamel 
paint—the same that you use on the piano-legs and 
your andirons—painting in the eyes, nose, and mouth 
with shoe-polish. This with a lighted candle inside is 
quite as effective as the old-style Jack and vastly 
more fire-proof. The gold-fish can be temporarily 
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stowed ‘away in your father’s derby-hat, provided it is 
heavily lined with water-proof satin and has no ven- 
tilating holes in the top. 

While bobbing for apples is still de rigueur in the 
remoter sections of the country, a more strictly 
utilitarian form of the pastime has been introduced in 
other sections by the substitution of cakes of laundry 
soap or golf-balls for the apples. In some quarters 
considerable merriment has been added to the ordinary 
stores of mirth to be extracted from this diversion by 
using rubber balls made to resemble apples, and filled 
with cod-liver oil, or pumned full of air, so as to ex- 
plede with a startling but harmless report when 
bitten. 


BEDRIDDEN 


“YES, ma’am,” said Harry the Hobo, “I know 1 
look like a strong man, but out of my fifty years of 
life I’ve spent over sixteen years in bed.” 

“Why, you poor man,” replied the lady, sympatheti- 
cally, handing him a quarter. “What has been the 
trouble—paralysis ?” 

“No, ma’am,” said Harry, “ jest a reg’lar habit of 
sleepin’ eight hours a day, ma’am.” 


“ 





A LENIENT JUSTICE 

“Bur look here, Judge,” protested Willoughby, 
“how could I know about your regulations? I didn’t 
= a sign all the way over from Yarrowby to Rock- 
ville.” : . 

“'They’s suthin’ in that,” said the judge, “so I'll let 
ye off for costs. Thutty dollars, please.” 

“Thirty dollars?” echoed Willoughby. “How do 
you figure cut the costs at thirty dollars, I’d like to 
know?” 

“Why, it *H cost all o’ that, mister, to hev them 
signs painted an’ sot up,” said the judge. 


EXPLAINED 
“So your engagement to Miss Jorrocks is broken?” 
said Dubbleigh. 
“Yes,” sighed Higgins. ‘‘ Her mother said she was 
a first-class cook, and I saw at once I’d never be able 
to keep her.” 
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*“H-m! I see wHy HENRY WANTED TO GO TO NEW 
YORK TO SEE THE HorSE SHow.” 


























Joseph Santley and Dolly Cas- 
tles in ‘The Woman Haters” 







































Fiske O’Hara in ‘“‘ The Rose of Kildare” 
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Rear row: Beth, Mr. Lawrence, Hannah, Mrs. March, Louise, Amy. 


Front row: Mr. March, Jo 


The courtship of Meg (Alice Brady) 


TWO SCENES FROM THE DRAMATIZATION OF “LITTLE WOMEN” 
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Of Voluntary Suffering 

Tue thinker in his search for truth swings like a 
pendulum to the limit of his mortal conceptions, 
from one extreme to the other, while the exact mean 
never gives him pause. Just now we are going through 
a religious reaction. The old formulas, we clearly 
see, no longer express the truth of life to us, and 
the pendulum with backward impulse swings beyond 
correction to contradiction. 

Not so very long ago, contempt of the flesh—of the 
mere solid matter of life—was the chief mode of the 
spirit, until suddenly the ear bent to the world- 
thought began to hear all the master voices saying 
and singing that the soul was as much in need of the 
flesh as the flesh of soul; “nor sense needs soul more 
than the soul needs sense.” Doubtless scorn of any- 
thing is mistaken, and one of the most ancient and 
eternal truths is contained in the saying that even 
God “scorneth a scorner.” And yet the results of 
wholly losing sight of the one time scorn of mere 
mortality are not confirming. It was by way of 
being a good basis for much virtue and growth. Who 
cannot say to himself that it is shame for the soul to 
give way before the body loses the greatest incentive 
to fortitude and courage, and for human life these 
are great assets. 

In a recent article in one of our daily papers a lady 
cites her own tragic case and begs those who read it 


to interest themselves in getting a bill passed for the 
legalized killing of incurables. The case is a most 


tragic one; the suffering described seems unnecessary 
and almost intolerable, and yet, when all is said, the 
most tragic part of it all is that the spirit is con- 
quered. The answers to the plea have been twofold: 
that the right to kill, once legalized, would be too 
dangerous a power to intrust to any; and that the 
world is not yet civilized enough to have a law such 
as that. In both cases, however, the answer but 
means that the sufferer must dedicate her anguish to 
the good of the many—that she must accept it for 
the safety of the race. A third answer might be that 
there is “no pain the body suffers that the soul may 
not grow by.” It sounds heartless to mention it, and 
yet the witness of life confirms the statement. 

It is this last aspect of the case that our anti- 
religious swing of the pendulum has thrown out of 
sight. Physical pain can be used as a means to 
growth! Pain may seem intolerable, indeed, and yet 
be the very barrier against which the will to endure, 
the spirit of overcoming, strengthens itself. For the 
will to accept and understand, to grow brave and 
strong, dare not fail so long as the body can endure. 
‘here is among the agrapha attributed to Jesus one 
which runs: “They who wish to behold Me and to 
lay hold on My Kingdom, must receive Me by afflic- 
tion and by suffering.” None can escape pain; whether 
we will or no, it pursues us, and who lives must taste 
of the bitterness of frustrated desire; the travail of 
creation and the sorrow of change and loss and 
death; but only he who in submission tries to under- 
stand and transform enters by such means into the 
Kingdom. Spread before our eyes always are the 
alternations of light and darkness, the exultation3 
and depressions of the spirit; the joy of increase and 
the tragedy of decay and being human we must learn 
of both. How otherwise may a man know himself 
strong except he shoulder a cross and carry it; unless 
he test his endurance by deprivation and hidden 
agony? 

The question of this admission of pain into the 
world and its justification in the scheme of things 
arose in the case of an old colored mammy. She was 
a very unusual example of her race, well educated and 
clever, a great reader, a lover of travel, and, what is 
perhaps the rarest of all things in her race, an 
agnostic. She could not forgive the Fate that had 
“made her of despised clay. She resented her race and 
its limitations; she resented her color and her posi- 
tion in life; she was rebellious and hungry for fullness 
of life and joy, and yet without hope. She suffered 
intensely when the little white children, to whom 
alone she could give unlimited devotion, because they 
did not know her limitations, grew up and left her. 
She never fell in with the spirit of events, and lived 
a fierce rebellion against the scheme of the universe 
in which she seemed always cast for the part of 
victim. Finally she was attacked by a long and 
painful illness which lasted nearly a year and which 
she knew from the beginning could only end in death. 
The doctor whe tended her came to her mistress and 
said that there ought to be some legal way of put- 
ting a person out of such prolonged suffering when 
death was inevitable, and of saving others the ex- 
pense and waste of energy involved in the care of 
such cases. And yet, visibly and definitely, the spirit 
grew through that long illness. Rebellion became 
submission and deeper understanding, resentment 
changed into patience and gratitude. She literally 
grew to see that the tenderness and love so freely 
showered upon her, the appreciation of her many 
virtues and capacities, were gifts of the highest value. 
Now if consciousness does grow when brute matter 
decays, then the consciousness of the old colored 
woman was a more useful and beautiful possession 
than the suffering she had undergone. But even if one 
lay aside the hope of the persistence of consciousness 
when the brain gives way, human life itself was more 
precious, more worth while for the slow transforma- 
tion of values that went on in that eld woman’s 
mind. 
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It is this that in our modern materialism we are 
losing sight of —the value of pain as the soil of 
virtue; of patience, submission, fortitude, courage, 
faith in our power of transformation. Even if man 
is the measure of all things, even if he alone gives 
values, the fact remains the same, they who would 
conquer the highest spiritual kingdom cannot drop 
the cross. They must learn that the life is not in the 
letter but in the spirit; not in the event, but in what 
one makes out of the event. 

In the church, patient suffering used to be con- 
sidered an offering to God, and in the poetic diction 
of one of the most poetic races it was a means of 
“making the soul.” If we discard as unreal the king- 
dom of God outside us, we may yet use suffering as an 
offering to the God within, to the higher humanity 
that will not bow to fear or difficulty or pain. 

Though a man travel to the ends of the earth by 
sea and by land, though he see all the evanescent 
pageantry and glory of the world, there remain to 
him only, in the end, the thoughts he has garnered 
and used; and he is in himself only what he has 
truly perceived and lovingly understood. 

What, indeed, is that humanity worth that will 
cower at pain and be willing to end all the myriad 
chances of this intellectual being for the sake of ease? 
We risk meeting pain at every turn we take; every 
struggle we begin; every affection we accept. It is 
man’s prerogative to laugh at danger, to hold cheap 
each strain, to set against the contrariety of cireum- 
stance, the perversity of matter, the limitation of 
mind, his own unconquerable will. 





Correspondence 


WHITE ESKIMOS AND THE FRANKLIN EXPE- 
DITION 
New York, October 14, 1912. 
1'o the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—On the morning of the 16th of July, 1821, 
Captain John Franklin (later Sir John Franklin) saw 
a party of Eskimos near the Coppermine River in the 
vicinity of Bloody Fall. The entire party ran away, 
with the exception of one man who was too old and 
decrepit to run, Members of Franklin’s party on an- 
other day saw some other Eskimos on the opposite 
bank from them of the Coppermine River, and two 
of these came in canoes near enough so that Franklin’s 
interpreter could speak to them. Franklin says 
nothing of the physical appearance of these two men, 
but of the one at whom he got a good look at close 
range—the old man who could not flee through the in- 
firmities of age—he says: 

“The countenance [of this man] was oval, with a 
sufficiently prominent nose, and had nothing very dif- 
ferent from an European face, except in the smallness 
of his eyes and perhaps in the narrowness of his fore- 
head. His complexion was very fresh and red, and he 
had a longer beard than I have hitherto seen on any 
of the aborigines of America. It was between two and 
three inches long and perfectly white.”—/(Journey to 
the Shores of the Polar Sea, by John Franklin, Phila- 
delphia, 1824, p. 316.) 

1 read this passage first many years ago, but it 
conveyed to me then no startling message. So far as 
the public seems to know, it has carried the impression 
which the newspapers have lately crystallized into 
“Blond Eskimo” to no one of the hundreds of 
thousands of people who have read it, although it 
could well stand for the description of a typical man 
of the same region as I have seen them almost a 
hundred years later. Probably Franklin himself did 
not realize nearly as fully as we do to-day that he 
had seen and described an Eskimo who looked as no 
pure-blooded Eskimo has a right to look. Besides, 
the science of ethnology and the problems of heredity 
were not understood even by the scientific men of that 
time as they are to-day. In other words, Franklin 
had made a discovery of scientific importance, but no 
one seems then to have realized that it was a dis- 
covery. To-day we see clearly that a discovery has 
been made, partly because we came in close contact 
with hundreds where Franklin saw one man only at 
close range, but more especially because our modern 
eyes see at. once that there is a problem, if not a 
mystery, in the finding of many individuals with 
Turopean-like characteristics in a region where we 
should have expected to find none. 

This paragraph of Franklin’s own first book dis- 
poses of the theory that the blond Eskimo of Corona- 
tion Gulf are descended from the survivors of thé 
Frankin expeditions—disposes of it so far as the 
description of one individual out of a thousand or 
more can be taken as the key to his people’s physical 
type, for it is fairly clear that an old man who looked 
“nothing very different from an European” in 1821 
could not have his European-like characteristics from 
men who sailed from England in 1845. 

This is not saying, of course, that some survivors 
of the Franklin expeditions may not have maintained 
themselves for a while in Victoria Island; that is a 
question for discussion later, as are the various other 
theories that may be called on to explain the Euro- 
pean-like elements found in the Eskimo population 
near Coronation Gulf by Franklin in 1821 and by our 
party in 1910. Had Franklin seen an Eskimo of the 
Alaskan type he would have thought he looked 
“nothing very different from a Japanese.” He did 
think that he looked like a European—and Franklin 
was familiar with the Eskimos of Hudson Bay. His 
description fits very well many individuals still living 
in southwest Victoria Island. A _ few,-: at least, of 
them could, if suitably dressed, pass for Europeans 
either among the Eskimos of Alaska or the Europeans 
of New York. I am, sir, 

VILHJALMR STEFANSSON, 
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GOOD ROADS AND “HYSTERIA” 
HEADQUARTERS OF THE NATIONAL OLD TRAILS ROAD, 
Kansas City, Mo., September 10, 1912. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—As Mr. Richardson’s article, “ Hysteria in the 
Good Roads Movement,” in HARPER’s WEEKLY of 
August 3lst, had much to do with defeat of the 
Road Bonds in Ohio, and may also have much influence 
in the States where bond issues are still pending, it 
seems to me to need attention. The- author gave 
vent in it to more hysteria than I have seen on this 
subject. In the first place, he more than doubled 
the estimated average cost of building roads in this 
country, and then proceeded to exaggerate every other 
item to harmonize with such estimate. 

Mr. Lincoln, in a speech in Congress on internal 
improvements and road-building, answered fully this 
exaggerated bit of road literature when he said, ‘“ Do 
nothing at all lest you do something wrong” is the 
sum of these objections. “Do not borrow money to 
put into road-building,” says this economist, ‘ because 
they will have to be maintained or they will disinte- 
grate and fall into decay.” This reasoning will apply 
to a house and to every other kind of constructive 
work. Of the Sever. Wonders of the World, the Pyra- 
mids alone have shown no deterioration. 

Of course, roads are no exception to the rule of 
decay, and if they are not worth maintaining they 
are not worth building. Much is yet to learn, no 
doubt, in the science of road-building, but we are 
making great progress along these lines. As to the 
method of raising the necessary funds, no method 
more equitable, just, and fair to everybody has been 
suggested than by the bond method, and the general 
public can own no better asset than a well-constructed 
highway. Indeed, the author above mentioned fully 
answers his own hysterics in his last sober paragraph, 
in which he says: 

“The location, foundation, and drainage of roads 
may be of a permanent nature if properly carried 
out, and may be paid for by the proceeds of a long- 
term bond issue, as improvement in these respects 
will be a durable one. Too often, however, the founda- 
tions sand drainage are constructed in an _ unsatis- 
factory way and possess no permanency. Should the 
policy be initiated of providing all our highways with 
a Portland-cement concrete foundation before expend- 
ing money for the surface, the States would have an 
asset to show for the money expended which could 
be counted upon for many decades, and possibly for 
a century.” 

This is an admission of all that any road enthusiast 
or bond advocate contends for. When the funds are 
provided for by some fair system of taxation every 
one is interested in the wise, economical, and judicious 
investment of the same. This all goes without saying. 

The money invested in river and harbor improve- 
ments, in railroads, in all public works of whatso- 
ever nature, is just as liable to be misappropriated 
or to be unwisely applied as money appropriated to 
the building of roads, no matter by what method the 
money is raised. 

There should be a Department of Roads in every 
State university, where the science of building roads 
should be taught. A part of the general revenues of 
the: government should be appropriated to the great 
trunk-lines of roads, which should be nationalized 
and superintended by some department of the general 
government. We anticipate that one of the first trans- 
continental highways will be the restoration, by and 
with the co-operation of the States through which it 
runs, and of the general government, of the old his- 
toric Cumberland Road, then connecting on the east 
with Braddsck’s Road, and on the west with Boonslick 
Road and the Santa Fé Trail, as established by 
Thomas Jefferson and maintained by the general gov- 
ernment for more than a quarter of a century. We 
expect to see it lighted with a streak of electricity 
from New York vid Washington to the Pacific, and 
to form one of the greatest and most permanent assets 
belonging to the people. I am, sir, 

J. M. Lowe. 


FROM OREGON 
ASHLAND, ORE., September 23, 1912. 
T'o the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str,—I am subscribing for HARPER’s WEEKLY and 
am taking advantage of your offer to become possessed 
of Woodrow Wilson’s History of the American People. 

I have always been a Republican, and for many 
years have been (or was, for I’ve quit) an active 
partisan, and have held some positions of trust. In 
1880 I was one of the Presidential electorsin this 
State, and as messenger of the electoral vote (for Gar- 
field) carried the same to Washington City. My 
career is of no consequence to you, but my present de- 
termination may be, as I believe it reflects the atti- 
tude of a host of Republicans in this State. 

We are overrun with a weight of socialistic fads, 
the major portion of which the so-called Progressive 
party have appropriated, with the solemn injunction 
“Thou shalt not steal.” 

By the maii I send you a book issued by direc- 
tion of law, by our Secretary of State, filled with the 
initiative measures upon which the people are ex- 
pected to pass at the next election. The book con- 
tains (including index) 256 pages. All of this the 
voters are expected to read and digest and, aided by 
Bull Moose wisdom, to dispose of wisely. 

Upon the socialistic turmoil that has been exciting 
and confusing Oregon for some years, has been super- 
imposed the whirlwind medley of Moosism. It is 
uncertain how many of our people have gone stark 
mad, but enough to excite serious apprehension of an 
insane result in the State. Could I feel sure that 
Mr. Taft would carry the State, I would certainly stay 
by my old party and vote for him. As it is, I expect 
to vote for Woodrow Wilson. 

I cannot but feel that Mr. Roosevelt presents the 
most pitiable spectacle in all history, of an insane, 
egotistical, riotous ambition running amuck. 

Mr. Wilson I believe to be sane, safe, and sound. 
and in supporting him at this time I am simply add- 
ing my mite in helping to avoid a great calamity. 

I am, sir, C. B. Watson. 





Colored Moving Pictures 


Tue popularity of moving pictures has 
stimulated investigations in color photog- 
raphy. It was agreed that the public 
would never be satisfied until scenery and 
action were depicted in all the colors of 
life. To supply this demand many films 
were colored by hand. ‘This method was 
not only laborious, but was not true to life. 

While color photography was being 
studied, there was suddenly put on ex- 
hibition a process that is as remarkable 
as the moving picture itself, its effective- 
ness being based on the same principle. 

In the moving picture, a succession of 
views, taken at the briefest intervals, and 
flashed upon a screen, is presented to the 
eye as more or less gradual motion, ac- 
cording to the number of projections per 
second. ‘The same idea is used in the color 
display. In its simplest performance, the 
process is as follows: The spectrum— 
with range of colors from white through 
yellow, orange, red, green, blue, violet, and 
‘indigo to black—is separated into two di- 
visions: orange-red and green-blue. What 
the spectator would see, if the film were 
moved slowly, would be first an orange- 
red picture and then a green-blue one. 
When the film moves rapidly, the illu- 
sion is a scene in all the colors of the 
spectrum, as produced by orange-red and 
green-blue and their combinations. This 
is because of what is known as the per- 
sistence of vision, an optical phenomenom 
that is thus played upon to produce the 
illusion of color as well as motion. 

However, the film itself is not colored. 
It looks like the ordinary film consisting 
of blacks, whites, and grays. It is not 
produced in the usual way, however. In 
taking the pictures, gelatine color-filters 
are moved before the film simultaneously 
with the instantaneous exposures. One 
snapshot is taken through the red filter, 
and the next through the green. 

The negatives (or the positives, as they 
must be for exhibition purposes) contain 
the scene with the color values filtered 
alternately through red and green. When 
the pictures are projected on the exhibi- 
tion screen, another disk of colored gela- 
tine rotates before the film simultaneously 
with each picture. ‘The color values in 
blacks, whites, and grays that the filter 
originally allowed to pass to the film are 
now flashed back from the film, through 
the rotating colored disc. The result is 
a portrayal of motion and color, with 
some unnatural effects, it must be ad- 
mitted, as to brillianecy of hue, yet splen- 
did and thoroughly pleasing. 





The Hapsburg Lip 


In much of the recent writing on 
heredity and eugenics reference is made 
to the “ Hapsburg lip ” as an example of 
a well-marked hereditary character in the 
human race. This characteristic lip is 
seen in the portraits of the present King 
of Spain, whose lower lip is rather thick, 
pendulous, and prominent. This charac- 
ter is first noted in the descriptions and 
portraits of Frederick IIT. (1415-1493) 
and is repeated in the series of genera- 
tions marked by his son Maximilian I. 
(1459-1519) and his grandson Philip le 
Beau (1478-1506). The sons of Philip, 
Karl V. (1500-1558) and Ferdinand lI. 
(1503-1564) had similar lips. The Span- 
ish royal family received this character- 
istic through Karl V. 

One peculiarity of this trait is the fact 
that it is almost exclusively in the male 
members of the family. On the other 
hand, women of the family who had 
normal lips frequently transmitted the 
character to their sons. Thus Maria 
Theresa had normal lips, but her chil- 
dren had thickened lips. This is not, 
however, a clear case, since the husband 
of Maria Theresa, Francis of Lorraine, 
also had Hapsburg blood through his 
grandmother, although he did not have 
the family lip. 

The transmission of characters to male 
members of a family through their 
mothers, who do not manifest the char- 
acter in question, is a well-established 
law for several human traits, such as 
color - blindness, night blindness, and 
others, 





A Theory About Dreams 


As an actual sound, heard by the 
sleeper, frequently becomes part of his 
dream, usually ending it, there is a 
theory that the sound is also the cause 
of the dream. For example, the ringing 
of a bell, according to the theory, causes 
the mind to recede, in point of time, and 
construct a piece of imagery, or a series 
of images, coming to a climax and end- 
ing abruptly at the ringing of the actual 
bell. This is difficult to believe, and there 
is no proof of its truth. There is ev’- 
dence that dreams occur in much shorter 
time than seems to the dreamer; yet to 
say that the ringing of a bell could be 
both the origin and the final shock of 
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the spectral drama is equal to saying that 
the play upon the imagination is instan- 
taneous. 

In a more logical, though less sensa- 
tional theory, the dream could be under- 
stood as originating without reference 
to facts or disturbances in the external 
world. After a, series of scenes in the 
sleeper’s mind, a bell rings near him. He 
receives the impression and associates it 
with more or less relevancy to the situa- 
tion at that stage of the dream. It may 
be that he is dreaming of a man walking 
along a road. The man on the road goes 
hither and thither and takes part in epi- 
sodes that as yet have no bearing upon 
any fact in the external world. Upon the 
ringing of a house-bell near the sleeper, 
he dreams that the dream man rings a 
dream bell. Thereupon the — sleeper 
awakes. While this is fairly good evi- 
dence that the bel] diverted the course 
of the dream from what it might have 
been, the proof is lacking that that bell 
is responsible for the complete fantasy. 

There is another theory that the mind 
dreams continuously during sleep and 
that only at certain intervals is there an 
effect upon the memory. While this may 
or may not be true, there is every reason 
to believe that the sleeper had _ been 
dreaming for some time before associa- 
ting with his dream a sound from reality 
near him. 





Sardines and Pretenders 


Most persons are suspicious of the sar- 
dine because, in their minds, it means 
nothing more than “little fish.” There 
is a vague notion that a certain kind 
of little fish is intended by the name 
on the can. Having no data on the sub- 
ject, the consumer devours the contents 
of the can and, though enjoying the little 
fish, is likely to remark that quite likely 
they are not sardines. 

Prior to 1880 picnie parties frolicked 
and lunched as best they could without 
the accompaniment of canned sardines. 
While the industry in this popular food 
began in France, the word “sardine” is 
derived from the Island of Sardinia and 
is contained in modified form through- 
out most European countries. ‘“ Sardine ” 
was the first of Latin names to be used 
among Anglo-Saxons for the herring. The 
fish was known to the Greeks. 

The technical sardine is not a full- 
grown fish, but the young of the pilchard, 
Olupea pilchardus. There have been some 
imitations; perhaps “ subtitution ” is the 
better word. The Norwegian brisling, 
Clupea sprattus, of the same family but 
of different species, is the same fish as 
the English sprat, with the variations 
brought on by environment. 

The sprat has many points in common 
with the young herring and the young 
pilchard and thereby has become the in- 
nocent cause of the aforesaid suspicion. 
The suspicion is well grounded. The 
sprat is not a sardine. Through no fault 
of its own, the sprat possesses a rough 
and somewhat spiny development along 
the lower or ventral edge, the pilchard 
and the herring being comparatively 
smooth. In the can, dressed and_pre- 
served in oil, the distinctian between 
young pilchards and young herrings is 
not conspicuous. In the pilchard the size 
of the scales is relatively larger. The 
pilchard has the inalienable right to be 
called sardine. 





Mermaids and Manatees 

In semi-tropical waters of America 
there disports a member of that family 
of aquatic mammals to which has been 
ascribed the mermaid myth. Related to 
the dugong and the now extinct rhytina, 
we still have the manatee. This name is 
preferred by- some to manati, under the 
impression that the latter is the plural 
of the Latin “ manatus” (furnished with 
hands), though the name is probably of 
Mandingo origin. 

The manatee is a herbivorous mammal 
inhabiting the shallows about the coasts 
of Florida, Mexico, Central America, and 
the West Indies. It is not known to at- 
tempt the open sea and does not possess 
the ability to come ashore. This animal 
is somewhat whale-like in shape, with a 
horizontal tail fin. It is from eight to 
twelve feet in length, the body being 
seantily covered with hair. The only 
limbs are the fore flippers, low on the 
side of the body. This flipper has no 
fingers; it does possess, though, three flat 
nails and has a free motion in all di- 
rections from the shoulder; the elbow 
and wrist approximate the humane anat- 
omy in movement. With this crude 
resemblance to an arm the manatee has 
been said to carry its young. While the 
statement is not authentic, it is quite be- 
lievable, its possibility being vouched for 
by all observers of the arm in motion. 

The head of the manatee is divided 
from the body by a slight indication of 
neck. The upper lip is extraordinarily 
flexible—so much so that each side can 
protrude independently of the otner, and, 





thus separated into two lobes, the upper 
lip can perform the complete operation 
of grasping food and conveying it into 
the mouth. In each jaw are twenty pairs 
of two-ridged teeth. With this formid- 
able equipment the manatee is not, how- 
ever, ferocious, but browses tranquilly on 
the water plants of its habitat. In some 
views. the head is surprisingly man-like, 
though far from beautiful, and no speci- 
men has ever sat on the rocks and combed 
its golden hair. 





Why Leaves Fall from Trees 


To most people the fall of the leaves 
does not, apparently, excite much aston- 
ishment or curiosity. The leaves die, and 
hence fall; that is all there is about it. 
But the scientist knows that the proceed- 
ing is a highly complex one. In the first 
place, preparations for the leaf-fall begin 
the minute the leaf is formed, and in 
many cases the leaf falls while yet fresh 
and green. In 1758 a botanist named 
Duhamel advanced the theory that the 
change was caused by the rupture of a 
thin texture between the leaf and the stem. 
In the middle of the nineteenth century 
there was discovered, traversing the 
leaf-stalk and touching the .stem, a layer 
of cork tissue analogous to that of bark 
on the tree. It was recognized at once 
as interfering with the continuity between 
stem and leaf. The formation of this 
layer, however, is not general, and is not 
observed in certain ferns, in the beech- 
tree, the poplar, and many others. Nev- 
ertheless, this discovery furnished the key 
to the phenomenon. ‘The leaf-stalk is 
formed of strata of cellular tissue. One 
of these strata hardens and tends to 
being absorbed, and consequently on one 
side or on both, the other strata gradu- 
ally grow together. ‘The leaf then ad- 
heres to the stem only by fibrous, woody 
tissue—that is to say, by a tissue to all 
intents and purposes dead. This is broken 
mechanically on the impulse of the wind 
or under the pressure of the weight of 
the stem, and makes the leaf fall. These 
organs have not in them the strength to 
sustain the cold during the winter, and 
the tree dispenses with them. 





The Danger of Lying in Bed 


Lack of muscular exercise is the first 
result of lying in bed. As a result the ap- 
petite is weakened, the digestive action 
slows down, and the muscles of the stom- 
ach and abdomen cease to act upon the in- 
testinal mass. When the body is in a re- 
cumbent position the heart works with 
the least expenditure of effort and the 
least fatigue, and the circulation and the 
functional activity are decreased. 

But unless the subject is exceptionally 
vigorous all the benefits are-counterbal- 
anced by dangers. In bed, the subject is 
shut away from fresh air and sunlight. 
The result of that deprivation is a condi- 
tion similar to anemia. But the supreme 
menace to the weak or the aged confined 
to bed is the clogging of the pulmonary 
circulation, an action which frequently 
results in passive congestion of both sides 
of the lungs. For this reason the simple 
fracture of a bone may be the cause of 
death, because when the patient lies in 
bed there is no movement of the muscles 
to act as an incentive to deep breathing. 





A Babylonian Invoice 


THE Academy of France has received 
the translation of an inscription on a 
terra-cotta tablet discovered in the ruins 
of Susa. The inscription is of the nature 
of an invoice. In it several antique arti- 
cles are listed: a leather casque, a cow’s 
hide, a kid skin, a bronze helmet, a silver 
helmet, a hatehet, a bow, and a lance. 
The inscription gives definite informa- 
tion concerning the quantity of bronze 
and silver used in making the arms men- 
tioned and makes it a simple matter to 
estimate the cost of the wool used for 
the uniform of an Elamite warrior of the 
great Babylonian period. 





The Gold Lions of Peking 


Frontine the imperial palace at Pe- 
king are two gold lions of enormous gize 
which, if we are to believe the mandarins, 
are of solid gold and have been there 
since time immemorial. When the com- 
bined armies of England and France ad- 
vanced on Peking in 1860 the Chinese 
painted these statues gray in order to 
make the Europeans believe that they 
were of bronze, and therefore to insure 
against their being melted. Later, dur- 
ing the Japanese War, these lions dis- 
appeared for a time, but at the con- 
clusion of peace they reappeared in their 
original position. The value of these 
relics is said to be incalculable, and they 
are in native eyes a symbol of the unity 
of the Empire. 











The Kind 
of Food 
a Man Eats 


is responsible for 
a lot of his success 


or failure. 


The brain can- 
not work clearly 
when it is distressed 
with aches and 
pains—or if it is 
‘logy’? from un- 
digested food. 
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Cut out the 
fancy ‘‘dishes”’’ and 
‘*drinks’”’ and try 


for a time 


Post 
Toasties 


—delicious, crisp 
bits of perfectly 
cooked and toasted 
Indian Corn—eaten 
with cream and a 
sprinkle of sugar, 
if desired. 


“‘The Memory Lingers’’ 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited, 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 





Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Limited, 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada. 
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MEANS TO US 


THE SITUATION ABROAD AND ITS BEARING ON THE MARKET HERE 





#25 a nation we are the most self- 
+ centered people on earth. We travel 
aN abroad a good deal more than for- 

merly and give more space in our 
newspapers to foreign items than 
we used to; but, after all, there is 
little that is really cosmopolitan 
> about us. Most of us can speak only 
one language and a good many of us 
don’t care a very great deal what is happening out- 
side the places where that language is spoken. We 
realize, of course, that there is a big world outside of 
the United States; but it is only when something hap- 
pens that is likely to have some direct’ effect on us 
that we can ‘work up any real interest. Then, very 
often, just because we haven’t been paying much 
attention to these things and haven’t got our outside 
relationships in very good perspective, we “ fall down ” 
lamentably in our estimate as to what the effect on 
ourselves is going to be. 

Just that is Wall Street’s plight at the present 
time with regard to this trouble in southeastern 
Europe. There was at the beginning the same old dis- 
position to disregard the whole thing; but when, one 
day, on forced selling from Berlin, the entire market 
was thrown into a state of confusion and the price 
of one of our leading railroad stocks smashed down 
over ten points, it began to be realized that something 
was going on which had best be taken into account. 
The Street then, and, indeed, a good part of the in- 
vestment-holding publie, quickly enough woke up to the 
fact that it makes a lot of difference to us how the 
trouble in the Balkans works out. 

With the situation as uncertain as it is at the time 
of writing, its influence is not easy to gage; but in at 
least three distinct ways the effect of the trouble 
abroad is making itself felt in the market on this 
side of the water. There has already occurred, in the 
first place, the dumping upon the American market of 
many hundreds of thousands of shares of American 
stocks which were being speculatively carried abroad. 
A severe check has been put, in the second place, to 
the shifting of loans from our own to the foreign 
banks, which process has been the one thing which has 
saved the money situation here. And then, thirdly, by 
what has happened abroad an end has been put. to a 
gold-import movement which had already resulted in 
seven million dollars’ worth of the precious metal 
being brought in, and which promised to run up to 
three or four times that amount. 

As to the extent of the sales in this market of Amer- 
ican securities which were being carried abroad for 
speculative account, opinions differ, but every one 
agrees that the amount has been very large. The be- 
ginning of the trouble, it must be borne in mind, found 
the foreign markets, particularly those on the Con- 
tinent, in a rather extended state. How assiduous 
have been the attempts on the part of the great Ger- 
man banks to put a damper on the dangerous flare of 
speculation at Berlin is well known. But in spite of 
these efforts, which have gone even to the length of 
deliberate refusal of accommodation in many cases 
where there was a suspicion that the money was wanted 
for speculative purposes, speculation on the Boerse 
has continued on a large seale. And in Paris it has 
been the same thing, to perhaps even a more marked 
degree. Following the settlement of the dispute over 
Morocco just a year ago, and the consequent release 
of very large sums of money which had been tied up 
to await the outcome, there broke out on the Bourse 
a speculation in Russian and other industrials which 
has continued practically uninterrupted ever since. 

When the situation in the Balkans, therefore, be- 
came acute, and the big Continental banks started in 
to strengthen their position by calling loans, the 
selling out of speculative holdings on a large scale at 
once became necessary—"* Yankees,” as is always the 
case under such circumstances, being the first to go. 
There is always a quick market at London in American 
stocks, which is one reason why they are among the 
first to be sold. ‘Then, too, there is more or less of a 
prejudice against them, and the banks are quick to 
discriminate in favor of home securities, which consti- 
tutes another reason. Given a sudden shock to the 
Paris or Berlin markets, especially at a time when 
commitments are at all extended, and a heavy selling 
movement in “ Americans” can be counted upon at 
once to set in. 

There is more or less of a market in American shares 
at Berlin and Amsterdam and one or two other Con- 
tinental points, but when buying or selling in any 
great volume is to be done, it is in London that the 
orders have to be executed. It is there that tie big 
foreign market for our shares is maintained, and it is 
upon that point that the selling from all over the 
Continent has been focused during the past few 
weeks. How great a volume of American shares the 
“ jobbers ” of the British capital have been called upon 
to absorb it is impossible to tell, but certain it is that 
the amount has been so great that it has been neces- 
sary for London to turn around and re-sell heavily in 
New York. That, indeed, is the secret of the big sell- 
ing orders cabled to this side from London. London, 
on its own account, at least up to the time of writing, 
has liquidated but a comparatively small part of its 


speculative holdings of “ Americans,” If big selling 
orders have day after day been cabled over from Lon- 
don, it is simply that the Continent’s sales have been 
far too heavy for London to take care of and that the 
excess has overflowed into the market here. 

All this selling of securities, important as it is, it 
is to be noted, concerns itself merely with the “ float- 
ing” supply—the supply of stocks which is not locked 
up for investment, but which, now larger, now smaller, 
gravitates from one market to another. By what has 
happened so far, Europe’s “ fixed” investment in 
American stocks—the several billions of dollars’ worth 
of high-grade shares held: abroad in investors’ strong- 
boxes and safe-deposit vaults—has not been in the 
least affected. That remains just as it is, and will 
continue so to remain unless the situation becomes a 
good deal worse. If liquidation in that quarter were 
once to begin, we should find ourselves face to face 
with real trouble. But that, fortunately, need not be 
feared. It is difficult to imagine conditions which 
would start European investors really selling out their 
investment holdings of American shares and bonds. 

In connection with this first effect of the Balkan 
situation on the market here, it is further to be noted 
that the foreign market for new American bonds has 
for the time being been absolutely destroyed. Before 
the trouble became acute arrangements had been com- 
pleted for placing a substantial part of at least two 
recent bond-issues with bankers on the other side, and 
this will probably be carried out. But as for the 
negotiation of any further considerable sales abroad 
to individual banking firms or syndicates, that for the 
present, at least, is out of the question. If, indeed, 
the new bonds which have been sold on the other side 
since the beginning of the summer “ stay put,” and in 
the general liquidating movement do not come home to 
roost, investment bankers generally will be very well 
satisfied. 

The second way in which the mix-up in southeastern 
Europe is affecting the situation here is through the 
check it is putting upon Europe’s loans to this market. 
Not so very many months back it was we who were 
the lenders, but all that has changed since business 
here has become active and there has developed a big 
demand for money to move the crops. Ever since the 
end of the summer we have been borrowing abroad 
and on a big scale, 

The fact of the matter is that nothing else than 
this placing of foreign credits at our disposal has 
prevented the local money-situation from becoming 
acute. We went into the crop-moving time with the 
surplus reserves of the banks amounting to practically 
nothing, and their loans expanded to the greatest pos- 
sible degree. The regular seasonal demand for cur- 
rency set in, and it became necessary to do something 
to keep reserves from falling below legal requirements. 
That meant one thing, and one thing only—that the 
banks must at once call in loans and so reduce their 
deposit liabilities. But that, unless the loans called 
could be placed somewhere else, meant forced selling 
of the collateral and consequent disturbance of security 
prices. When, therefore, the representatives of the 
foreign banks stepped in and offered to assume the 
burden, the situation was very greatly relieved. As 
loan after loan was called in by the New York banks, 
the collateral, instead of being forced on the market, 
was made the basis of a new loan obtained from some 
foreign bank. For this accommodation, of course, the 
borrowers had to pay a round rate, but that they were 
only too willing to do. With the money on which they 
were “carrying” their stocks thus called in, they 
would have been willing to pay a good deal more than 
they did to get the loans placed somewhere else. And 
so this “ shifting ” process went steadily on, the greater 
part of the $110,000,000 of loans called in by the New 
York banks between the end of the first week in Sep- 
tember and the end of the first week in October being 
transferred to European lenders. 

All this is of importance in connection with the de- 
velopment of the trouble in the Balkans because it 
suggests the extent of our dependence on foreign 
financial aid. Nor, unfortunately, can it be said that 
our needs have been satisfied. The middle of October, 
it has got to be remembered, isn’t very far along in 
the season when the demand upon the New York banks 
is at its maximum. Loans will have to be still further 
reduced and shifted somewhere else. If, now, by reason 
of these developments abroad it comes about that the 
foreign bankers are either unwilling or unable to help 
us out further, it is going to be a serious proposition 
to keep the securities put up as collateral from 
coming on the market. 

As things stand now there is mighty little foreign 
money being loaned here and mighty little that is likely 
to become available for our use in the near future. 
With the situation developing as it is, indeed, bankers 
abroad are in exactly the same position as bankers 
here, and are bound to do everything in their power 
to reduce their liabilities. Paris, for instance, where 
the big market for the securities directly affected 
exists, has already started calling in loans from Lon- 
don and Berlin on a heavy scale. Those markets, in 
consequence, have themselves been compelled to 


strengthen their position by calling in loans made at 
points of lesser importance. 


For several weeks, now, 
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this process has been going on, the efforts on the part 
of the French bankers to fortify their position being 
felt all over Europe. 

Under such circumstances, the chances of our being 
able to obtain further accommodation in the foreign 
markets can only be counted exceedingly poor. Lon- 
don, indeed, is far more disposed to call in what Amer- 
ican loans she can, and do some borrowing here herself, 
than to lend us any more money. Berlin, on account of 
the heavy withdrawals of French money, is in a posi- 
tion where she must herself seek outside support for 
the speculation in coal shares and industrials. And 
Paris, as has been pointed out, is least of all in a 
position to extend loans in this direction, the bonds of 
the Balkan States traded in there having already 
induced one semi-panic and being a constant source of 
danger. With such conditions prevailing at principal 
European points, it looks as though, however strained 
the bank position here may become, we had little to 
hope for from that direction. 

The third great effect of the trouble abroad on the 
situation here has been the complete stop put to an 
inflow of gold which was well started and which 
promised to go a long way toward bettering local 
financial conditions. Mid-September found the foreign 
banks none too well supplied with the precious metal, 
but yet cognizant of the fact that New York needed 
the new supplies arriving from the mines more than 
they did themselves, and willing that this new gold 
should be taken for American account. With their 
very considerable stake in “ Americans,” and well 
aware that imports of gold into New York would 
greatly help things along in that market, the London 
bankers not only made no attempt to check our efforts 
to secure the new gold arriving from the Cape, but 
actually made the operation as easy as possible. For 
several Mondays in succession, as the weekly consign- 
ment arrived in London, agents of American banking- 
houses secured the bulk of the gold without en- 
countering the least opposition. 

There is little reason to doubt that but for the 
development of the trouble between Turkey and her 
neighbors, we should have gone on taking gold from 
London until the reserves of our banks again pre- 
sented a respectable appearance. With the gathering 
of the war-clouds on the horizon, however, the situa- 
tion at once underwent a complete change. Faced 
with the probability of severe disturbances, bankers 
at all the important European centers immediately 
hegan to do everything in their power to increase 
their gold holdings. Where the English bankers and 
the representatives of the great Continental banks in 
London had been quite willing to see the new gold 
arriving from the mines taken for shipment to New 
York, they themselves at once began to bid eagerly 
for the precious metal. From being able to secure 
all supplies of gold available practically without com- 
petition, American bankers found that to secure any 
more gold for export to the United States was im- 
possible. One shipment, indeed, amounting to two 
million dollars and already arranged in every detail, 
was canceled, such pressure in that direction being 
brought to bear that those who had arranged to ship 
the gold to New York decided that it were better’ not 
to do so. 

And even had the foreign bankers remained willing 
to see gold shipped to New York and put no obstacles 
in the way, the movement would have come to an end 
of itself as a result of the heavy sales of American 
stocks in this market. Such sales by the foreigners 
meant, of course, correspondingly heavy purchases by 
us; and, as a result of the demand for bills of ex- 
change with which to pay for these big purchases of 
securities, exchange rates were forced far up above 
the point at which it is profitable to import gold. Be- 
fore the trouble in the Balkans became acute, exchange 
rates were ruling on a level which made it possible 
for us to engage for import whatever free gold was 
offered in the London market. But just as soon as 
Europe began to sell securities here in quantity, the 
price of bills of exchange drawn on London moved up 
to a point where, even had any gold remained avail- 
able abroad, it would have been impossible for us to 
take it. 

Must the gold-import movement, then, be definitely 
considered as at an end? Certainly, until the sitna- 
tion abroad changes decidedly for the better, it must. 
Even with the disturbance localized, and all the great 
powers apparently working in concert to prevent its 
spread, there is bound to remain an element of danger 
in such a situation sufficient to cause bankers to keep 
their resources in hand to the greatest possible extent. 
And that, of course, is equivalent to saying that all 
available gold supplies will be eagerly competed for, 
and that our chances of getting any more of the 
precious metal are practically at an end. 

There are other ways, of course, in which the situa- 
tion abroad bears on the market here, but the three 
main points of contact are, as has been said, the sale 
in this market of foreign-held American securities, 
ahe curtailment of Europe’s loans to us, and the stop 
put to the inflow of gold. Very possibly it may turn 
out that in Wall Street’s estimate of what it all means 
to us, sufficient weight has not been attached to these 
things. 
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A True Barmecide Story 


ALL the tales of the Barmecides are 
not confined to the Thousand and One 
Nights. One Barmecide, Al Fadi Ibn 
Yahya, played a prominent réle in the 
spread of the knowledge of the art of 
making paper. This Barmecide was a 
brother of the famous Grand Vizier so 
often mentioned in the Nights, who 
used to proceed abroad with his sov- 
ereign, Haroun al Raschid, in search of 
those delectable adventures wherein fig- 
ured so many beautiful princesses and 
bewitched men and animals. 

In the time Al Fadi Ibn Yahya was 
governor of Khorassan, the caravans 
used to traverse his territory laden with 
the riches of the Oriental world. Once a 


caravan brought a strange material in 
rolls. It was white and thin and 


smooth, and it looked like fine cloth at 
the first glance. Yet it was not at all 
like cloth when it was examined. Cer- 
tain pieces of this material were brought 
to the governor. The merchants who had 
it explained that it was paper, and that 
men in Samarkand possessed the secret of 
making it. 

The Barmecide lost no time in learning 
all he could respecting this novelty. 
Then he hastened to Haroun at Raschid 
to tell what he had found out. The great 
ruler was quick to perceive the value of 
the material, and, in order that he 
might learn the secret of its manufacture, 
he immediately despatched clever and 
learned men to Samarkand. 

The deputation succeeded so well in its 
mission that it returned with workers 
who were skilled in the making of paper. 
Before long the city of the caliphs had 
actually taken the lead in paper-making. 
yradually the manufacture of the new 
material spread throughout the Islamic 
countries. During the Moorish occupa- 
tion of Spain it became one of the great 
Spanish industries. 


It is said that certain of the paper 
made in Bagdad—in a.p. 800, only a few 


years after the manufacture was begun in 


that place—is still in existence. It is 
shown in an Austrian museum, the 
Museum Erzherog Rainer. On it are 


written two Arabic letters. 

How did the art of paper-making reach 
Samarkand? An Orientalist tells of a 
history in Arabie containing an account 
of the superiority of Samarkand in the 
science of producing writing-tablets and 
rolls of papyrus and parchment until one 
year Chinese prisoners of war were car- 
ried to the town. 

Under the Islamic law such prisoners 
were held as slaves until they could pay 
the ransom set by their captors. In or- 
der to enable the prisoners to buy their 
freedom, their masters used to permit 
them to practise any occupation for which 
they were fitted. Now it happened that 
some of these Chinese prisoners know how 
to make paper, which was an old Chinese 
art. Thus the manufacture of paper be- 
came established in Samarkand. Since 
the Islamites were at that time progres- 
sive and cultured, the knowledge of the 
art spread throughout the world within 
a few years; whereas, under less favora- 
ble circumstances than these it might 
have required centuries to diffuse the 
knowledge had it remained solely with 
the Chinese. 





An Undeveloped Fuel-supply 


PEAT is associated in the popular mind 
with the Emerald Isle and certain coun- 
tries of continental Europe where it is 
extensively used for fuel, but few people 
realize that in the United States there 
are peat beds covering an area of 11,000 
square miles. To the scientific mind this 
is one of the great undeveloped resources 
of the country. Some day in the dis- 
tant future, it is thought, when the coal 
supply begins to show signs of depletion, 
these extensive beds may prove a great 
boon to that numerous individual, the 
ultimate consumer. 

In its origin peat is closely akin to 
coal, the principal difference being that 
coal antedates it by several geological 
epochs. It is partly decomposed and dis- 
integrated vegetable matter. It varies in 
color from black to dark brown and in 
texture from porous and course, near the 
surface, to light and spongy farther down 
in the earth. 

Traces of abandoned peat bogs may 
still be found in certain parts of Rhode 
Island and Massachusetts, where it was 
used aSea fuel by some of the early set- 
tlers. In that region aquatic plants form 
the basis of the peat beds. There has 
been no real occasion, however, to de- 
velop the hidden stores of peat, for wood 
furnished an abundant and cheap fuel- 
supply until ready means of transporta- 
tion brought coal into general use 
throughout the country. 

Peat is found only in wet or swampy 
lands, and usually ranges in beds just 
beneath the surface of the ground. No 
costly machinery is required for taking it 
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from the earth, and there are none of the 
dangers so frequently attending other 
kinds of mining. 

As ninety per cent. of peat is water and 
only ten per cent. combustible matter, it 
is distinctively a low-grade fuel. But 
this objection to its use is fully offset by 


the low cost of mining. In its native 
state the drying process usually results 


in crumbling, and to overcome this and to 
make it safe from loss for transporta- 
tion for long distances it is subjected to 
a process of hot drying:and compressing, 
and is converted by machinery into 
bricks of convenient size for handling. 
When thus treated a ton has more than 
half the heating power of the best grade 
of coal, while the cost to the consumer 
is less in proportion. 

Peat beds are distributed over the 
United States, being found, besides New 
England, in many of the Northern States, 
along the Atlantic coast, in. Texas, and 
on the Pacific coast. Geologists estimate 
the total available supply at about thir- 
teen billion tons. This volume, when 
compressed into bricks for commercial 
use, would add about forty billion dollars 
to the wealth of the country. 

Many valuable by-products have al- 
ready been developed from peat, such as 
dyes, ammonia, and tanning materials, 
and chemists are now experimenting, 
with fair promise of success, to produce 
alcohol. 





Pottery from Baskets 


Omar Kuayyam’s tribute to the potter 
and his wheel, and Biblical reference to 
the same craftsman with the same equip- 
ment, are a picturesque part of Oriental 
literature. The potter’s wheel was known 
in Asia from days as far back as history 
reaches. 

In prehistoric times, as soon as man- 
kind developed the first tendency toward 
civilization, receptacles were made of clay 
and hardened in heat. The use of the 
wheel, though, was not always a part of 
the operation. In spite of this want, pre- 
historic pottery of remarkably fine shape 
has been found throughout the world, and 
some curiosity has been manifested over 
the methods of the primitive workmen— 
workwomen in many cases. 

The Western Hemisphere is noted for 
the production of shapes in clay that are 
beautiful and symmetrical. Without me- 
chanical contrivance, the American Indian 
produced wares that rival the symmetry, 
if not possessing the rigid outline, of the 
machine-made. One method was the use 
of a mold made of basket-work. Another 
contrivance was that of a half-mold of 
wood; when the clay had been shaped to 
this half, the potter gradually rotated 
his product, adding section by section, 
until the whole received the roundness 
from the wood. In another use of the 
wooden mold, two halves received their 
separate impressions and were then 
joined with liquid clay. A fourth custom 
was to make a number of clay coils, of 
graduated circumference, corresponding to 
the dimension of the bow] at the particu- 
lar part where the coil was to lie. When 
built up in this fashion, the bowl resem- 
bled the baskets of candy coils seen in 
our shops at Christmas. The next opera- 
tion was to beat the coils flat. 

This beating-out was perhaps an im- 
portant part of the process with ancient 
potters. Paddles and hammers of con- 
venient shape were used, and the clay 
wall compressed between them. As might 
be inferred by anybody that has worked 
in clay, the beating required considerable 
skill. While tedious, too, it had the ad- 
vantage of improving the texture of the 
clay. 

There is also a theory that vegetables, 


such as gourds, were widely used as 
molds, and eventually removed in the 


firing process. The basket - mold is 
thought by many to have been most 
widely used, some investigators going so 


far as to say that, by this means, pottery 
was the forerunner, and thus furnished 
the idea, of basket-making. 





Transplanting Large Trees 


THE owner of a new home not blessed 
with shade trees need not wait the passing 
of slow years if he is willing to expend 
the not inconsiderable sum necessary to 
transplant ready-grown shade trees. How- 
ever, the difference between a treeless lot 
with a house on it and an embowered 
home is really worth considerable outlay. 

To prepare a large tree for removal, a 
deep trench should be dug around it, 
from five to seven feet from the base, and 
worked under so as to enable all the 
smaller roots to be cut off without injury 
to the bole. The ends of the roots should 
be eut smooth, and the tree carefully un- 
dermined with a pick, care being taken 
to remove the soil with as little injury as 
possible to the young fibers. The tree 
should then be drawn over until the tap 
root can be cut. Bagging should be used 





to wrap the ball of earth and roots, which 
can then be loaded on a stone wagon. 
If the tree is very large, it will probably 
be necessary to allow the top to drag, 
but the tree should not be materially in- 
jured by this. 





Kings Weighed in Gold 


Ir the King of England, when he went 
to Caleutta, had not set his face against 


the proposition he would have been 
weighed in gold, and the amount re- 


quired to make him tip the scales would 
have been distributed among the poor. 
This is a very ancient custom that still 
prevails in many Eastern lands. A 
Maharajah who was recently crowned 
seated himself in one of the gold pans 
of the balance, while into the other was 
thrown gold coin until royalty rose in 
the scales. The Maharajah, by an old 
unwritten law, did not become legally 
chief until he had been weighed in this 
manner. In olden times the custom pre- 
vailed of throwing the money into the 
air and ‘letting the people scramble for 
whatever part of it missed the scales, but 
this resulted in disorder and frequent loss 
of life and, moreover, defeated the object 
in view, as the strong and well-fed usu- 
ally prevailed over those more in need 
of the benefit. After this a commission 
of functionaries was named to divide the 
gold among the poor of the country dis- 


tricts after the monarch had _ been 
weighed. 


This custom of weighing monarchs is 
not so extravagant as it may appear to 
be. In the case of George V. it was cal- 
culated that one hundred thousand dol- 
lars in gold would be devoted to the 
weighing and the expenses of the enter- 


tainment, but that is not to say that 
the expense was necessarily determined 
by the bulk of the monarch. As much 


more may be added to the fund as any 
number of persons desire to give. How- 
ever, the native Indian potentates are 
usually heavy enough to satisfy all de- 
mands. 





The Maids’ Dilemma 


By Genevieve Grandcourt 


WHEN he courted in his fashion 
And grew tired of his passion, 
He arranged an explanation 
On a most artistic plan. 
“Though it grieve me sore to know it, 
Yet,” he said, “I can’t forego it; 
In the stern words of the poet— 
I know all!” 


Did he know Sue waltzed with 

Or that Lily’s cousin Eddy 

Didn’t bore her to extinction when they 
met? 

Did he know Ann’s facial lotion, 

Or that, when she took a notion, 

Angel Mabel smoked a Turkish cigarette? 

So the ladies, willy-nilly, 

Had to bow before the chilly 

Disapproval of a bachelor not slow; 

Since *twould bring a peck of trouble 


Teddy, 


Back upon his trail to double, 
Just to ascertain the things he didn’t 
know. 





The Floating Farms of China 


LIKE the wood merchants of northern 


Russia, who carry their wood on great 
rafts to Nijni-Novgorod, Kazan, and 


Astrakan, the farmers of the upper and 
central regions along the Yang-ste-Kiang 
construct rafts covering as much as two 
acres of surface, and on the rafts they 
establish farms where produce grows. On 
these great floating farms are habitations 
for the men and stables for the animals, 
pig-pens, feed-barns, and storehouses well 
stocked with provisions. The voyage to 
market is often one thousand miles, and 
to employ their time on the slow journey 
the dwellers on the rafts make baskets 
and many objects of household use. Ar- 
rived at their destination, they sell their 
produce, take apart and sell the rafts, 
and return to their homes by the ways 
used by ordinary travelers. 





Primitive Wheat 


ALL cultivated plants have their “ an- 
cestors ” which remain in a savage state. 
The greater part of our vegetables and 
fruit trees come from Persia, where they 
yet have representatives that grow spon- 
taneously. All potatoes come from one 
tubercle. The grape-vine grew originally 
only on the plateaus of Central Asia. 
Wheat originated probably in the Valley 
of the Euphrates, where the necessary 
humidity first seemed to work on plant 
life most favorably. A _ traveler, who 
recently visited the highlands of Galilee, 
reports that he has found a wild wheat 
that must be the progenitor of the modern 





wheat. This wild wheat covers extensive 
areas and is a vigorous plant with marked 
nutritive properties. It seems proof 
against drought or frost and adapts it- 
self easily to arid soil. 


A DOCTOR’S TRIALS 


He Sometimes Gets Sick Like Other People 


Even doing good to people is hard 
work if you have too much of it to do. 

An overworked Ohio doctor tells his 
experience: 

‘About three years ago as the result of 
doing two men’s work, attending a large 
practice and looking after the details of 
another business, my health broke down 
completely, and I was little better than a 
physical wreck. 

“I suffered from indigestion and con- 


stipation, loss of weight and appetite, 
bloating and pain after meals, loss of 
memory and lack of nerve force for con- 


tinued mental application. 

“T became irritable, easily angered and 
despondent without cause. The heart’s 
action became irregular and weak, with 


frequent attacks of ps ulpitation during 
the first hour or two after retiring. 
“Some Grape-Nuts and cut bananas 


came for my lunch one day and pleased 
me particularly with the result. I got 
more satisfaction from it than from any- 
thing I had eaten for months, and on 
further investigation and use, adopted 
Grape-Nuts for my morning and evening 
meals, served usually with cream and a 
sprinkle of salt or sugar. 

“My improvement was rapid and_per- 
manent, in weight as well as in phys- 
ical and mental endurance. In a word, 
I am filled with the joy of living again, 
and continue the daily use of Grape- 
Nuts for breakfast and often for the 
evening meal. 

“The little pamphlet, ‘The Road to 
Wellville,’ found in pkgs., is invariably 
saved and handed to some needy patient 
along with the indie ated remedy.” 

“There’s a reason. 

Name given by 
Creek, Mich. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. ,.*, 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


i ade BY 


a lovingly, you can bring to life 
again the men and women of France, 
from the kings to the beggars, dur- 
ing well-nigh half a century. No 

WS) man but Shakespeare ever created 
Y) &) such a gallery of portraits. And in 
one thing Balzac far excels the 
English ‘poet: in the wonderful 
photographs of the cities and villages and landscapes 
of fair France, vivid, minutely accurate, often over- 
flowing with beauty; so that one could, from his 
hooks, restore the Paris of a century ago or paint the 
sunny landscapes of Touraine. 

‘Take the writings of Anthony Trollope, for Eng- 
Jand. While he has created no immortal persons, he 
has immortalized the England of the great days of 
Gladstone and Disraeli, with admirable skill picturing 
lords and ladies, princes and ministers of state, 
bishops and rural deans, merchants and citizens, and 
at the same time giving us the very air and color of 
Iinglish landscape and street, from the hunting coun- 
iry of the north to the sweet, shady side of Pall Mall. 

We have no such novelist for the great period in this 
country before the war, the period of wonderful ex- 
pansion and enterprise, where the conquest of a con- 
tinent added a new wonder to the world. We have no 
series of stories embodying the new, forceful types and 
movements, the men of Yankeedom, the Southern 
plantation life of the old days, creole Louisiana, the 
men of the border, the California of the forty-nine, 
the people of the Great Lakes and the far northland. 
But it happens that we have something else to take 
the place of this, something that neither France nor 
Kingland had, something American through and 
through. For the American spirit from the first has 
been tinged and saturated with humor, with a certain 
expansive force of mirth and joyful merriment, which 
sees all things in the mellow light of laughter; and, 
while we have no one great novelist for the epoch 
before the war, it happens that we have many humor- 
ists to take his place and do his work. And, though 
we have few great figures, few organie creations in 
their works, we have many mirthful and delicious 
scenes, giving us at once some vivid local touch or 
picture or type, and the something universal of real 
lumor. It happens that there is enough of this kind 
of writing to enable us to build up a living picture of 
America of the bygoue time, a picture that shall show 
the Bostonian in his pride, the Yankee in his aborigi- 
nal craft, the man of the Maine woods, the old days 
of the South, the Pacific Slope, the Rocky Mountains, 
all living, end all made alive by genuine humor. 

For example, some seventy-five years ago the good 
State of Massachusetts had a genuine humorist, a little 
too self-conscious, perhaps, and a little too learned, 
yet racy of the soil, and with the real fire of mirth, 
in Samuel Kettell, whose stories go back to the time 
when Andrew Jackson reigned in the stead of John 
Quincy Adams at the White House. One of the best 
things of Kettell’s is the courtship of a rustic Bay- 
Stater of those days, one Josh by name, whose heart 
was in pledge to a certain delectable Hannah, The 
best part of the tale is where the rustie lover confides 
his secret to his good mother: 

“It’s tarnation all over!” said Josh, beginning a 
Lolder tone, as he found his mother coming to an 
understanding of the matter. ‘It makes me craw) all 
over to think on’t. Didn’t I wait on her three times 
te singing-school? Hadn’t IT e’en a’most made up my 
mind to break the ice and tell her I shouldn’t wonder 
if | had a sneakin’ netion arter somebody’s Hannah? 
I should ha’ been reg’lar courting in less than a 
month—and Peet Spinbutton has cut me out—as 
slick as a whistle!” 

* Peet Spinbutton!” said the old woman. “ Well, 1 
Wi unt to knov wl? 

* Darn his eves!” exclaimed Josh. 

* Peet Spinbutton!” repeated Mrs. Beanpole. “ What, 
the ensign of the Dogtown Blues?—that great lum- 
mockin’ feller!’ 

‘Darn him to darnation!” exclaimed Josh, eatching 
held of the toast-iron as if he meant to lay about 
him—*" to cut in afore me in that ’ere sort o’ way!” 
Mrs. Beanpole caught Josh by the arm, exclaiming: 
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“Josh! Joshy! Joshy! what are you about? Peet 

Spinbutton? I don’t believe it.” 

“What!” said Josh. “Didn’t I hear with my own 
ears last night that ever was, Zeb Shute tell me all 
about it?” 

“Zeb Shute? Well, what did Zeb Shute say?” 

“* Why,’ says he to me, ‘Josh,’ says he, ‘what do 
you think?’ says he. ‘I don’t know; no, n’t I,’ says 1. 
‘Tell you what,’ says he; ‘ that ’ere Hannah Downer—’ 
‘What of Hannah Downer?’ says I—for I began to 
crawl all over. ‘Tell ye what,’ says he, ‘she’s a 
whole team.’ ‘ Ah,’ says I, ‘she’s a whole team and a 
horse to let.’ ‘Tell ye what,’ says he, ‘guess some- 
body has a sneakin’ notion that way.’ ‘ Shouldn’t won- 
der,’ says I, feeling all over in a flustration, thinkin’ he 
meant me. ‘Tell ye what,’ says he, ‘guess Peet Spin- 
button and_ she’s pretty thick together.’ ‘How you 
talk,’ says I. ‘Fact,’ says he. ‘ Well, I never!’ says 
I. ‘Tell ye what,’ says he. No, that’s all he said.” 

‘lo the present writer, that seems a very pretty bit 
of dialogue, and how deeply characteristic that the 
descendants of the Pilgrim fathers and mothers should 
speak of the tender passion, the high, romantic aspira- 
tion of heart toward her, as “a sneakin’ notion.” 
But let us see what the good mother said. 

“ Pooh!” said the old woman. “ It’s all wind, Joshy; 
it’s nothing but Zeb Shute’s nonsense,” 

“Do you think so?” exclaimed Josh, with a stare of 
uncommon animation, his mouth wide open. 

“No doubt on’t, Joshy, my boy,” replied she, “ for 
Peggy Downer was here yesterday forenoon, to borrow 
a cup of starch, and she never mentioned the leastest 
word about it under the light of the livin’ sun.” 

“Tf L was only sure of that!” said Josh, laying 
down the toast-iron and sticking his knuckles into his 
right. eye. 

‘ Joshy, my boy,” said the old woman, “T don’t be- 
lieve Hannah Downer ever gin Peet Spinbutton the 
leastest encouragement in the universal world.” 

“Think so?” ‘asked Josh, setting his elbows on his 
knees, his chin in his fists, and fixing his eyes vacantly 
downward in an angle of forty-five degrees, as if in 
intense admiration of the back- ‘log. 

ll tell you w hat, Joshy,” said Mrs. Beanpole, in 
a motherly tone, “do you just put on your go-to-meet- 
in’ suit, and go to see Hannah this blessed night.” 

Truly, a determined old lady. One of the best 
things in the tale is the description of Josh, as, heedful 
of maternal counsel, he decked himself to sally forth. 
Just after dark, we are told, Josh gave his face a 
sound serubbing with soap-suds, drew forth his Sun- 
day pantaloons, which were of the brightest cow-color, 
and after a good deal of labor succeeded in getting 
into them, his legs being somewhat of the longest, 
and the pantaloons as tight as a glove. A flaming red 
waistcoat, and a gray coat with broad pewter buttons, 
set off his figure to the greatest advantage, to say 
nothing of a pair of brand-new cowhide shoes. Then 
rubbing his long hair with a tallow candle and sprink- 
ling a “handful of Indian-meal by way of powder, he 
twisted it behind with a leather string, into a formi- 
dable queue, which he drew so tight that it was with 
the greatest difficulty he could shut his eyes; but this 
gave him but little concern, as he was determined to 
be wide awake through the whole affair. Being all 
equipped, he mounted Old Blueberry, and set off at an 
easy trot, which very soon fell into a walk, for the 
nearer Josh approached the dwelling of his Dulcinea 
the more the thought of his great undertaking over- 
powered him. We have no equally good picture of 
Hannah, only an outline sketch of her “ sitting in the 
chimney corner knitting a pepper-and-salt stocking.” 
I wish I had space to “quote in full the dialogue of 
the lovers, which is full of antique spice, but we must 
on to greater matters. 

Another of Kettell’s stories introduces us to the 
State Legislature of Massachusetts; it is full of 
humor and charm. I¢ is told by a worthy young man 
of the country parts, whose townsmen confidingly 
elected him and sent him thither. 

“Tf I live a thousand years,” says the budding rival 
of John Quincy Adams, “TI shall never ferget the day I 
was chosen representative. Isaac Longlegs ran himself 
out of a year’s growth to bring me the news, for I 
stayed away from town meeting out of dignity, as 
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the way is, being a candidate. At first I couldn’t be- 
lieve it, though, when I spied Isaac coming round 
Slouch’s corner with his coat-tails flapping in the 
wind and pulling straight ahead for our house, I felt 
certain that something was the matter, and my heart 
began to bump, bump, so under my jacket that ’twas 
a ‘wonder it didn’t knock a button off. However, I 
put on a bold face, and when Isaac came bolting into 
the house I pretended not to be thinking about it. 

“* Lieutenant Turniptop!’ says Isaac, ‘hah, hah! 
you’ve got the election!’ 

““*Got what? says I, pretending to be surprised, in 
a coolish sort of a way. 

“* Got the election,’ says he, ‘all hollow. You’ve got 


a majority of thirteen—a clear majority—clean,~ 


smack-smooth, and no two words about it!’ 

“* Pooh!’ says I, trying to keep cool, though at the 
same time I felt all over—I can’t tell how, only my 
skin didn’t seem to fit me. ‘Pooh!’ says I again; 
but the idea of going into public life, and being called 
‘Squire Turniptop,’ was almost too much for me. 
‘Got the election?’ says I; ‘ahem! hem! hem!’ 

“* As sure as a gun,’ says Isaac; ‘I heard it with 
my own ears. Squire Dobbs read it off to the whole 
meeting. “Tobias Turniptop has fifty-nine, and—is— 
chosen!” You’re representative to the Gineral Court!’ 
says Isaac, striking his forefinger into the palm of his 
left hand, with as much emphasis as if a new world 
had been created. I felt more magnanimous than ever. 

“<«T sha’n’t accept it,’ said I, (The Lord pardon me 
for lying.) 

“*Sha’n’t accept!’ screamed out Isaac, in the 
greatest amazement, with his great goggle eyes star- 
ing out of his head. ‘Shall I go back and tell them 
so? 

“*T mean V’ll take it into consideration,’ said I, 
trying to look as impertant as I could. ‘It’s an office 
of great responsibility, Isaac,’ said I, ‘but I'll think 
of it, and after due deliberation—if my constituents 
_, upon my going—Isaac, what ’ll you take to 
drin 

“T could not shut my eyes to sleep all that night,” 
continues the new legislator, “and did nothing but 
think of the General Court, and how I should look in 
the great hall of the ‘state-house, marching up to my 
seat to take possession. I determined right off to have 
a bran’-new blue coat with brass buttons; but on second 
thought I remembered Colonel Crabapple say that the 
members wore their wrappers. So I concluded that 
my pepper-and-salt coat, with the blue satinet panta- 
loons, would do very well. I decided, though, to have 
my drab hat new ironed, and countermanded the 
orders for the cowhide boots, because kidskin would 
be more genteel. In addition to this, because men in 
public life should be liberal and make a more re- 
spectable appearance than common folks, I didn’t 
hesitate long in making up my mind about having a 
watch-chain and an imitation breastpin. The check 
handkerchief, thinks I to myself, is as good as new; 
and my pigtail queue will Jook splendidly if the old 
ribbon is a little scoured.” 

It would seem then—this from the, commentator— 
that both wooers and statesmen wore pigtails in old 
Massachusetts as late as the year in which Matty Van 
Buren was elected President of the United States. 

“When I came to think,” says he, “ how much I was 
expected to do for the credit of the town, it was over- 
whelming. All the representatives in our part of the 
county had done great things’ for their constituents, 
and was determined not to do less. I resolved, 
therefore, on the very first consideration, to stick to 
the following scheme: 

“To make a speech. 

“To make a motion for a bank in Squashborough. 

“To move that all salaries be cut down one-half, ex- 
cept the pay of the representatives. 

“To second any motion for adjournment, and al- 
ways to vote against the Boston members.” 

So far our Massachusetts jester and his heroes of 
old days. To the commentator it seems that here is 
gentle humor, local color, and more of the life of 
vanished years than in half a dozen “historical ” 
novels with their anachronisms of feeling and thought. 
It is not genius of the highest order—let us admit 
that; but then genius of the highest order is—rare. 
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The Heat of the Sun 


Nor many people have any idea as to 
the enormous amount of heat that the 
sun sends off into space. The earth gets 
only a very small portion of it. The 
head of a pin placed twenty feet away 
from an electric light gets in proportion 
to the light on the surrounding walls of 
a room about what the earth gets of the 
sun’s light and heat radiated into space. 
Yet that portion the earth does get is 
great enough to cause great structures to 
move. 

In fact, all stone or metal buildings 
are constantly changing their positions 
under the hot rays of the sun. The great 
dome of the Capitol building at Wash- 
ington is the largest surface of cast-iron 
in the world, and the effect of the con- 
tinuous heat of a hot summer day can 
best be appreciated when it is known 
that this mammoth mass really sways 
back and forth under the scorching rays 
until the top feather in the cap of the 
statue of Freedom describes an ellipse, 
the diameter of which on a hot day varies 
from four to eight inches. The giant 
plinth base of the dome, resting on the 
roof of the old sandstone building, meas- 
ures 136 feet on a side. The greatest 
diameter of the round dome is 125 feet, 
while the whole iron structure is 218 
feet high from the old Capitol’s roof to 
the base of Freedom on the apex. The 
cast-iron covering this surface is made 
in thin sheets, offering a good conductor 
for the heat, which swells even the bolts 
and beams of the inside before the sun 
has made its circuit. The southern side 
of the dome suffers most from the heat, 
being exposed longer to the sun, which 
passes south of the zenith while on its 
journey from the east to the west. If 
the metal were exposed to a constant 
heating the result of the continuation of 
such expansion as that received on very 
hot days might prove disastrous, but as 
it is, little, if any, permanent injury is 
done, since the iron returns regularly to 
its normal position as the cool night 
comes on. 

But what seems more remarkable is 
the fact that marble also is changed in 
volume so perceptibly by the sunlight 
that the mammoth shaft of the Washing- 
ton Monument sways back and forth in 
the sun on a hot day. The outer surface 
being of hard marble, the expansion is 
much greater than it would be had 
granite instead of marble been used. On 
a hot summer day the sharp aluminum 
apex which crowns the obelisk points to 
a position at least four inches north of 
normal, but always returns to its proper 
position in the cool of the night. From 
the extreme top of the monument inside 
a long pipe line runs perpendicularly to 
the bottom, leading to a small closet 
behind the elevator. This contains a long 
pendulum, whose bob hangs in a vessel 
of mercury, which prevents its oscillation. 
Two stationary transits, with highly 
magnifying lenses, are focussed directly 
upon the suspended wire and through 
these each quiver of the monument is 
detected, being magnified on a fine scale 
graduated to thousandths of an_ inch. 
Every morning at ten o’clock a state- 
ment of this plummet line is taken and 
reported to the War Department, and it 
was by this means that the effect which 
the sun’s rays have on the huge white 
shaft was discovered. This plumb bob, 
of course, was placed in the monument 
for the purpose of detecting any settling 
it might undergo, and, although the 
greater weight of its mass has pressed 
the ground for many decades, it has 
settled only a slight fraction of an inch 
in one corner. This seems extraordinary 
when it is realized that its weight of 
81,720 tons rests on a foundation only 
1261, feet square and 38 feet deep from 
a height almost fifteen times that of the 
depth. The whole rests on the sandy 
bank of the Potomac River, with the 
enormous pressure of five tons to the 
square foot. Not only does the sun’s 
heat sway the big obelisk, but at times, 
when a stiff winter gale was blowing, it 
has been reported as much as two inches 
out of plumb. 





Architecture and Ears 


THERE is a popular opinion that when 
the acoustics of a theater or any public 
hall is faulty the words of a speaker 
escape in some mysterious way, fly up 
to some nook in a high ceiling, or become 
lost among various decorations. Just the 
contrary is true. The words do not be- 
come lost, but return in the form of an 
echo. Sound travels in all directions and 
will never shirk the natural law of going 
straight from speaker to hearer. Where 
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the architectural construction is such as 
to reflect the utterance, causing an echo, 
there is a reduplication of sound. The 
audience, listening to the speaker, is mis- 
led by the echo. There is an unconscious 
effort to hear both. The words of the 
speaker, in one part of his sentence, mix 
with those in a previous part. Hence 
confusion. A similar phenomenon may 
be noted when, for instance, a musical 
instrument is heard on the street by a 
person withindoors when the front door 
and a side window are open. The melody 
can be heard in duplicate—through the 
window and through the door. 

It is usually the smooth surfaces of 
walls and ceiling that are accountable for 
poor acoustics. Anything that breaks up 
the echo-producing system is remedial. 

The custom of stretching wires in a 
sort of lower ceiling has come to be re- 
garded as a fallacy. The wires do not 
act as a telephone for the sound-waves. 
The idea was that the wires would be a 
barrier to the voice, preventing it from 
reaching the echo zone. The aid to the 
voice even in this way is doubtful. It 
is said that only tones of a certain pitch 
will be caught by the wires accidentally 
attuned thereto. A person singing near 
a piano will cause certain of the strings 
to vibrate in unison with the song. 

The best correction for faulty acoustics 
is in some architectural addition that de- 
stroys the path of the sound-waves to the 
spot that reflects them. 





To Stimulate Plant Growth 


ACETYLENE gas has been employed as 
an adjunct to the sun in the cultivation 
of plants. Plants. subjected to the light 
of this gas are said to grow to twice 
the size of those left to the rays of the 
sun only, and vegetables are said to have 
attained dimensions double those unas- 
sisted in the matter of illumination. 

The experiments were conducted during 
a period of three months and in a hot- 
house. This house was divided into two 
parts by a curtain, the curtain being 
hung in such a way that each half of 
the house received the same illumination 
from the sun. The beds on each side 
were exactly alike, not only in size, but 
in location and contents. If a lily were 
planted in a certain part of a bed on one 
side, another of the same species and age 
was set out in the same part of the cor- 
responding bed on the other. 

Inside the curtain an equipmgnt con- 
sisting of thirty-five-candle-power acety- 
lene lamps was erected on one side of the 
curtain. Ordinary tin reflectors over each 
light threw their rays downward upon 
the soil. The lights were operated when- 
ever it was dark, the length of time vary- 
ing from nine to fourteen hours, accord- 
ing to the period of daylight. 

The plants on the acetylene side were 
jound, in many instances, to mature with 
twice the rapidity of those on the other 
side of the partition. Radishes, onions, 
and several other species that develop 
their edible portions below the surface of 
the ground were found to have pursued 
their usual course, except that they grew 
twice as fast as those not placed under 
the influence of the acetylene light. 





Steam for the Soil 


For a year or two past certain growers 
of tomatoes, cucumbers, and similar vege- 
tables for the London market have been 
injecting steam into the soil with a view 
te destroying insects and slugs. It is 
reported that the plan works very well 
for that purpose, but the operation 
brought to light an unexpected fact— 
namely, that the soil thus treated in- 
creased greatly in fertility; so greatly, 
indeed, that the ordinary amount of 
manure cannot be used afterward. 

This effect has been explained as being 
due to the sterilization produced by the 
steam, which kills the phagocytes or 
protozoa which in ordinary circumstances 
keep down the number of bacteria in the 
soil whose operations are beneficent in 
turning organic nitrogen into plant food. 





The War Horses 


O PIROUETTING, prancing steeds 

That dance so lightly in the forefront of 
war, 

Arched of neck, and flowing mane and 
tail, with nostrils distended, 

Thrilled by the bugle and drum like they 
who come after, 

Marching on to the end, to victory or to 
disaster! 

O steeds of chestnut and sorrel, 

Fearless of flame or of cannon and musket, 

Once frolicking foals of the field, bred 
in the delicate grasses, 

Now iron-hoofed, bit-champing chargers, 

Trampling the slain, once, too, in the 
cradle, 

Wrapped in linen and laces, cooing, caress- 
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sir, 


Here’s the idea: 


brand for an hour! 


out by a patented process. 
you say to Mr. Dealer: “S’more 























you can shake 


P. A. out of the bushes! 


Shake it right out of the littlest store farthest back in the wilds— 
anywhere, everywhere, because Prince Albert is universal in its popu- 
larity—universally liked by men who know what a pipe smoke should 
be; hence, sold universally throughout America. 


No matter where you are 
you don’t have to go short on your favorite 
That’s some fine thing 
when you get chummy with a jimmy pipe 
tuned up with the one tobacco that won’t, that 
can’t, bite your tongue, because the bite’s cut 
Get that ?—Just 


PRINGE ALBERT 


the national joy smoke’’ 


Start shaking the bushes while the sun's out! 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO., Winston-Salem, N. C. 





PIPEOLOGY 
Away back, somewhere, 
this fellow’s great-grand- 
dad discovered the corncob 
jimmy pipe. He cut a fat 
cob in half and dug out the 
soft dry centre. Then he 
bored a hole at the side 
close to the bottom, 
jammed in a short reed 
stem —and went to it! 


Prince Albert hits the 
palate just as bully fine in 
the lowly corncob as in the 
costliest meerschaum. it 
isn’t the pipe that makes 
the realsmoke, gentiemen, 
it's the tobacco! 











5c in the toppy 
red bags; 10c 
tidy red tins; 
pound and half- 
pound humidors. 


CRIMP CUT 
LONG BURNIN PIPE AND 
CIGARETTE TOBACCO 
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Tis Not Years That 
Make One Old 


But rather mode of living and eating. A ripe old age should be the 


2 goal ofall mankind. A good way to attain it is to drink 


It makes a man live better and longer by placing him in right 
relation with his food and bringing out the best there is in it. 
A natural life preserver as well as a delicious beverage. 

Order a dozen bottles from Nearest Dealer or write NOW to 
C. H. EVANS & SONS, Estab.1726 Hudson, N.Y. 








TEST FOR YOURSELF 


Mix the best cocktail you know 
how —test it side by side with a 


Club Cocktail 


No matter how good a Cocktail 
you make you will notice a smooth- 
ness and mellowness in the Club 
Cocktail that your own lacks. 


Club Cocktails after accurate 
blending of choice liquors obtain 
their delicious flavor and delicate 
aroma by ageing in wood before 
bottling. A new cocktail can 
never have the flavor of an aged 
cocktail. 


Manhattan, Martini and other 
standard blends, bottled, ready 
to serve through cracked ice. 


Refuse Substitutes 
AT ALL DEALERS 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Props. & 
Hartford New York London 





















PRESIDENTS 
And How We Make Them 


OUR 


By Col. A. K. McCLURE 


With preface by former Postmaster-Genera} 
Charles Emory Smith, and portraits of the 
Presidents. xvi., 482 pages. Crown 8vo, $2 


Harper & Brothers, Publishers 





BB OTIS BITTERS 








Makes the best cocktail. A pleasing aromatic with 
all Wine, Spirit and Soda beverages. Appctizing, 
healthful, to use with Grape Fruit, Oranges, Wine Jelly. 
At Wine Merchants or Druggists. Sample by mail, 


25¢ ” 
C.W. ABBOTT & ©O., Baltimore, Md. 

















The Electric Fuse 


‘Tne flash, smoke, and sometimes total 
darkness which accompany the burning 
out of an electric: fuse are frequently the 
cause of considerable alarm to persons 
unfamiliar with the operation of this es- 
sential little device, which, like a charge 
of powder, achieves destruction in the 
performance of the ‘act for which it is 
created. In effect the fuse is a safety- 
valve, serving the same end as the steam 
safety-valve—relieving a dangerous pres- 
sure—and the flash and smoke are a sign 
of relief, not of present danger. 

The “fuse” is simply a short section 
of wire of such material and size that it 
will carry a determined amount of elec- 
tric current and no more. When the 
maximum voltage is exceeded the fuse 
is consumed, the connection broken, and 
the current of course cut off, putting a 
stop to the operation of the system until 
a new fuse is put in. This is the effective 
but somewhat primitive form of electric 
safety-valve in general use. <A_ recently 
discovered property of some metals, such 
as aluminum and magnesium, however, 
makes it possible to construct an electric 
safety-valve which the advan- 
tage of that found upon the steam-boiler 
—the ability to perform its functions 
without self-destruction. If ‘two alumi- 
num plates be immersed in any one of 


possesses 


various liquids and «a current be sent 
through the combination, the flow lasts 
only for a fraction of a second, for an 


insulating oxide is formed on the metal 
surfaces. An increase in voltage causes 
a short resumption of flow and another 
stoppage due to a thickening of the in- 
sulating layer. ‘This goes on until the 
eurrent reaches 400 volts, when the in- 
sulation is permanently broken down. 
By coupling several -cells in series this 
limiting voltage may be increased as de- 
sired. Thus a series of ten will not allow 
the current to pass freely below four 
thousand volts. If such a series be con- 
nected to a transmission line at one end 
and to the earth at the: other it will 
divert part of the current to the ground 
as soon as the voltage exceeds four thou- 
sand, and “close up” again when the 
pressure drops below this limit, thus act- 
ing precisely like the safety-valve of a 
steam-boiler. This system is in use on 
transmission lines of high voltage, but 
for individual wiring systems the burn- 
out fuse is still the aceepted thing and 
one or two will be found between every 
feed-wire and the building which uses 
electric current for light or other pur- 
If lightning strikes a feed-wire 
the fuses will all be burned out and so 
prevent the lightning from passing into 
the buildings by means of the wires. 


poses. 





Keeping Warm With Ice 


Tunis seems turning ordinary usage up- 
side down, but the process is simple 
enough. It consists in the furnishing of 
a double-lined car with four galvanized 
iron cylinders reaching from the floor al- 
most to the top. In summer these ecylin- 
ders are kept filled with ice and salt in 
order that the car may be maintained at 
a cool temperature; in winter they are 
filled with ice in order to keep the con- 
tents of the car from freezing. 

Ice is nominally at a temperature of 
thirty-two degrees Fahrenheit, and it is a 
substance that changes its temperature 
reluctantly, being a bad conductor of heat 
or cold. Consequently, when zero weather 
prevails without, the cylinders of relative- 
ly warm ice present the escape of heat; 
in other words, so it is claimed, they 
maintain the temperature within the car. 

Still another device whereby ice is em- 
ployed for protection against cold con- 
sists in throwing upon the car, when the 
weather is near the zero-point, a_plenti- 
ful stream of water, which, freezing at 
once, forms a complete coat over the car. 
The action of the ice is said to be the 
same as in the other case. 

A similar plan is sometimes adopted 
in the transportation of bananas, a fruit 
that is particularly susceptible to cold. 
The bananas are put in paper bags inside 
of heavy canvas sacks and covered with 
salt hay when the temperature is danger- 
ously low. 





Paraguay’s ‘‘ Spider-lace ”’ 


MISSIONARIES in Paraguay more than 
two hundred years ago taught the native 
Indians to make lace by hand. Since that 
day the art has greatly developed, and 
in certain of the towns lace-making is the 
chief occupation. Almost all the women, 
many children, and not a few men are 
engaged in this industry. 

A curious fact with reference to the 
Paraguayan laces is that the designs were 
borrowed from the strange webs woven 
by the semi-tropical spiders that abound 
in that country. Accordingly. this lace 
is by the natives called nanduti, which 
means “spider web.” 
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“32” Touring Car - $975 nS =p, 


F, O. B. Detroit, including windshield, mohair top 
with envelope, Jiffy curtains, quick detachable 
rims, gas headlights, Prest-o-lite tank, oil lamps, 
tools and horn. Standard color, black. Trim- 
mings, black and nickel. Roadster, fully equip- 
ped, $975. 


‘*32’’ Delivery, fully equipped, $950 
‘20’? H.P. Runabout, fully equipped,$750 
F. O. B. Detroit 


An axle that is an axle 


Thus, the axle shafts, 8, are freed to 
do the driving, with flanges bolted to the 
wheels at 15. 


The large roller bearings, 5, 5, take 
only the up and down loads from the 
differential, the end thrust bearing being 
taken by two ball bearings just outside 
the rollers. One of these is shown at 6. 


In mounting the bevel driving pinion, 7 
we use two roller bearings, 9 and 10, in- 7 
stead of one, placing one on each side of 7 
the gear. They hold it in perfect and 
permanent alignment, while the ball 
bearings, 11, take the end thrust. 


Two threaded adjusters, 7, 7, are 
used in our axle to set the bevel gear 
so that proper mesh with the driving 
pinion is secured and retained. 


The Hupmobile rear axle is of the full- 
floating type—a type almost wholly 
restricted to cars of the highest price. 

The chief advantage of this type is that 
no load whatever is carried on the axle 
shafts.. They do nothing but drive the 
wheels. 

The Hupmobile housing is built up of, 
the two tapered steel tubes, 1, 1, the mal- 
leable iron central housings, 2 and 3; and 
the propeller shaft housing tube, 4—five 
pieces which form a case so strong and 
rigid that it does not require the support 
of truss rods. 

The tubes 1, 1, carry the weight of 
the car. Each wheel runs on two 
sets of roller bearings, 13 and 14—13 
takes the load—14 takes care of the 
side strains. 








HUPP MOTOR CAR CO., 1232 Milwaukee Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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The City of the Future 


-In, an address to an international town- 
planning conference abroad, M. Eugene 
Henard, the municipal architect of Paris, 
has given a forecast of what the ideal 


ity of the future will be like. 


According to M. Henard, light and 
energy will be conveyed. by electricity. 
Petrol and - oxygen will supply heat. 
Liquid air will maintain refrigeration in 
every larder. In addition to heat raditors, 
there will be “cold radiators ” which will 
enable every house to be kept at the re- 
quired temperature in summer. 

By this power it will be possible to pro- 
vide in each house one or more health 
chambers closed by close-fitting double 
windows and doors in which the over- 
worked occupant on his return from town 
will find all the hygenic conditions which 
he can now obtain only by taking an an- 
nual holiday. 

Glass verandas of various shapes joined 
together and with covered footpaths, ac- 
cording to standard models, will shelter 
pedestrians against rain, and the normal 
height of buildings will be exactly the 
width of the street. The roofs of houses 
will be platforms upon which small 
flower-beds and verdant shrubberies can 
be laid out, as they will be landing- 
stages for aeroplanes. 

When this progress shall have been 
accomplished the physiognomy of towns 
will be changed. All terraces will have 
become landing-stages for flying auto- 
mobiles. Aviators will be able to fly 
from one terrace to another, starting and 
landing as they please. The natural con- 
sequence of this new state of things will 
be that each building will have to be 
furnished with big elevators capable of 
raising machines and taking them back 
to the garage on their return. Houses of 
this description will also be used to house 
motor-cars. 

Finally, the town of the future will be 
traversed by large radiating thorough- 
fares occupied partly by raised platforms 
continually moving, which will insure 
rapid communication between the differ- 
ent zones. These platforms will be ter- 
minated by large revolving crossways at 
the intersection of the main roads. Large 
parks and flower gardens as_ residences 
and pleasure resorts will be laid out in 
various parts of the town. 


‘ 





Size and Strength 


Ir is a generally accepted idea that a 
large man or animal is more apt to be 
“strong than a smaller one; and while 
it is quite true that a dog, for instance, 
is stronger than a rabbit, muscular power, 
abstractly, is in exact inverse ratio to 
size; an elephant, proportionately, is not 
to be compared to a horse for strength, 
and, relatively, the mouse is far more 
active and develops much greater energy 
than the cat which overtakes and de- 
vours it. The larger the animal, the 
greater the part of muscular energy re- 
quired to move the body, thus leaving a 
relatively small part available for external 
employment. 

The muscular strength developed by 
insects is almost incredible, yet no one 
thinks of the bug he crushes with infinite 
ease as “strong.” Could a man jump 
with the same strength as that developed 
by a grasshopper, in proportion to his 
weight, he could spring over the tallest 
sky-scraper: without conscious effort. A 
stag beetle can lift a weight 200 times 
its own weight—a two-hundred-pound man 
would have to heave up the trifle of 
400,000 pounds to get in the lifting class 
with the beetle. A bee can draw a little 
wagon twenty times heavier than itself, 
but a horse weighing, say, 1,800 pounds, 
would be rather astonished if called upon 
to drag along a wagon weighing 36,000 
pounds. 

Almost any insect, if as large as a horse 
and with its strength increased in the 
same proportion as its bulk, could snap 
the anchor-chain of a battle-ship, should 
he be fastened with it, with about the 
same ease that a man would snap a cotton 
thread. 





The Earth as a Thermometer 


THE general rate of increase in the 
temperature of the earth’s crust is about 
one degree Fahrenheit for every fifty-five 
feet of descent. If this rate were invari- 
able a scale might be marked on the wall 
of a mine shaft which would indicate the 
temperature like the graduations of a 
thermometer. In fact, however, the rate 
varies in different regions, and Miihlberg 
and Kénigsberger have suggested that 
these variations may be of advantage in 
prognosticating the existence of deep de- 
posits of coal and oil, and possibly of 
other valuable minerals. The presence of 
such deposits causes an abnormal rise of 
temperature above them; but no deduc- 
tions concerning their presence can be 
drawn from bore holes less than six hun- 
dred feet in depth. 
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Arnold Bennett Sums Up 


People rather than places are the subject of 
this final article in which Mr. BENNETT sums 
up his impressions—“human citizens” he calls 
them. He wonders at our flat-houses and thinks 
their influence is pernicious. He considers our 
millionaires and the cosmopolitan population of 
our city slums. And he concludes in a peculiarly 


characteristic fashion by announcing that he may _ 


on further acquaintance with us change any or 
all of his opinions. , 


Disease In Storage 


In an interesting and most instructive paper 
Cart SNYDER describes where exist the real, 
living reservoirs of disease, the mysterious sources 
from which epidemics arise, and how various 
insects and animals—including man—act as the 
unwitting distributing agents. 





GILBERT 
PARKER’S 


New Novel 


Under the Eye of the 


Russian Police 


Sypney Apamson describes the great city of 
Odessa, where fashion and gaiety, military rule 
and its agents, the masses and their poverty, 
make up a teeming variegated life under the 
shadow of the Greek Church. The author amus- 
ingly recounts how his water-color sketching in 
the street precipitated him into the clutches of the 
ever-suspicious and alert Russian police. Profusely 
illustrated by sketches and paintings by the author. 


How Mark Twain 


Came Into His Kingdom 


In this concluding instalment of the life of Mark 
Twain by ALBERT BicELow Parng, he describes 
the great humorist’s trip around the world, his 
rise again to wealth after his financial failure, and 
various notable friendships with distinguished 
men. Mr. Paine sets forth his own first meeting 








“'The 


with Mark Twain and the circumstances leading 
to his becoming the great humorist’s biographer. 


Short Stories by 
Well-known Writers 


No popular magazine affords monthly so great 
a number of short stories or stories of such un- 
usual distinction. Notable fiction contributors 
in this issue are: PerceEvAL GipBon, THomas A, 
JANVIER, NorMAN Duncan, LovuIsE CLOSSER 
Hate, Grora ScHock, Bette Rapdciirre 
LAVERACK, and Forrest CRISSEY. 


The Right and Wrong 
Use of Pronouns 


Professor THomas R. Lounssury, whose articles 
on language have been a notable contribution 
to Harper’s in the past, here returns again to 
the ever interesting subject of conflicts in the 
usage of English. “Who” in place of “whom,” 
“than whom,” and other moot problems in the 
correct use of pronouns are instructively ex- 
plained. 


Judgment 


House” 

















tHe PICTURES or POLLY 


By Mary King Courtney 


Chie Net By Rex Beach 


IG, buoyant, bracing, 

this new story surges 

along through stormy seas 

of excitement to its final 

anchorage in the placid 

depths of love. Yes, love 

is here--the strong, pas- 

sionate love of a man for 

his heart’s desire. Revenge 

is here—the hot, reeking re- 

venge of the Sicilian Mafia. 

Corruption is here—polit- 

ical corruption which leads 

to riot. And through all 

these scenes of violence and bloodshed there flows a 

steady stream of the genuine Rex Beach humor—the 
humor of brilliant phrase and ludicrous situation. 

Like his other books of the lawless North, this 

new novel will quicken every heart that pumps red 

blood, and while in real life one does not care for 

overmuch slaughter, yet in fiction the guns boom 


IRGINAL and dewy- 
fresh, all rosy with the 
soft radiance :of delectable 
youth, this story comes trip- 
ping with laughter—a new 
kind, a new name. It is the | 
fun of love, the delicate tracery 
of coquetry, its text-to-lean- 
upon-and-keep-your-humor- 
dry—a story that sings itself 
into one’s heart. 
It ought to have been writ- 
ten in violet ink—and yet be- 
yond its laughter and its fun, 





beyond the moonlight of its 
tender witchery, there glow 











the passionate feeling, the ar- 
dent wooing, the daring—naked and unashamed— 
which mark the dawn of palpitant first love. 

In spite of its sentiment it is a story first of all 
for men—women know so little how men are wooed 
it seems unfair even to hint at this book's secret. 


Illustrated by Will Foster. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.00 net. 
HARPER & BROTHERS 


softly, and we remember only the tenderness of the 
meetings of lovers as we close the book. 


Illustrated. Post 8vo, $1.30 net. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
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